During  a recent  visit,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  toid  me  that  where- 
ever  he  goes  the  commanders  are 
telling  him  about  the  fine  quaiity  of 
soldiers  coming  into  the  Army  today. 
The  fact  that  we  are  eniisting  quaiity 
soldiers  today  did  not  just  happen.  It 
is  the  result  of  several  things.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  training  given  at 
every  ievel  in  support  of  this  goai. 

Training  is  a leadership  responsi- 
bility, and  leaders  doing  training  is 
something  I insist  on  as  a rock  bottom 
standard.  It  is  criticai  to  our  enter- 
prise and  vital  to  our  continuing  suc- 
cess. Nothing  is  more  important  than 
the  training  wegiveand  receive.  Many 
methodoiogies  and  training  poiicies 
have  been  developed  to  fit  the  needs 
and  missions  of  the  different  types  of 
commands  in  the  Army.  Commoniy 
recognized  as  the  most  effective  is 
one-on-one  hands-on  performance 
oriented  training.  This  type  of  training 
is  not  feasible  in  many  units,  however, 
it  is  not  only  feasible,  it  is  an  absolute 
requirement  for  this  command  to  con- 
tinue its  success  with  an  increasingly 
difficult  mission.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish an  effective  hands-on  perfor- 
mance oriented  training  program  the 
leadership  must  be  able  to  conduct 
training,  both  technical  and  profes- 
sional development. 

Technical  and  professional  devel- 


opment training  are  not  two  separate 
areas  in  the  recruiting  business.  Tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  recruiting  and 
management  process  provides  a basis 
from  which  professional  develop- 
ment training  wiii  generate  optimum 
results.  For  example  the  technical 
knowledge  of  the  procedures  for  prop- 
erly maintaining  a Lead  Refinement 
List  forms  a basis  for  conducting  the 
appropriate  professionai  deveiop- 
ment  training.  Technical  training  es- 
tablishes the  knowiedge  to  recognize 
a requirement  and  professionai  de- 
velopment training  estabiishes  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  handle  it.  This 
training  and  the  resulting  production 
are  simuitaneous  and  totaiiy  inte- 
grated. 

This  issue  of  the  all  VOLUNTEER 
concentrates  on  training  and  includes 
articles  on  training  strategy;  Hands- 
On  Performance  Oriented  Training  and 
effective  use  of  the  professional  de- 
velopment team;  Formula  for  a Suc- 
cessful Professional  Development  Pro- 
gram and  The  Professional  Develop- 
ment Story. 

Read  these  articles,  understand  the 
principles  and  practices  and  apply 
what  you  learn  in  your  training. 

Training.  It’s  criticai  to  you,  me,  the 
command,  and  the  soldiers  we  recruit. 

THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH  YOU! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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HOPOT 

or 

Whafs  in  a 
name  anyway 


MAJ  Douglas  A.  Martz 
USAREC-PD 

Training  is  a leadership  respon- 
sibility — part  of  the  overall  responsi- 
bility a commander  feels  for  his  or  her 
soldiers.  Well  now,  that’s  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  does  that  have  to  do 
with  recruiting?  How  can  recruiting 
leaders  train  their  people  to  do  the  job 
better,  easier,  more  efficiently,  and 
more  effectively?  And  while  we’re  on 
the  subject,  just  who  are  the  recruiting 
leaders  doing  all  this  training  anyway? 

Let’s  look  at  the  questions  in  reverse 
order. 
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First  of  all,  a recruiting  leader  is  the 
person  formally  designated  by  the 
chain  of  command  as  the  one  who’s 
“in  charge.”  That  may  be  the  DRC 
commander  at  the  district  level,  the 
area  commander  at  area  level,  or  the 
station  commander  at  station  level. 
Regardless  of  level  and  title,  soldiers 
in  positions  of  great  responsibility 
have  reposed  “special  trust  and  con- 
fidence” in  the  ability  of  this  particular 
soldier  to  get  the  job  done.  Now  that 
may  sound  pretty  trifling.  In  fact,  it 
may  sound  like  something  soldiers 
have  been  talking  about  for  a long 


time  — paying  lip  service  if  you  will. 
Okay.  Soldiers  — people  in  general 
— have  been  talking  about  leadership 
for  a few  years.  It  seems  to  be  one  of 
almost  everyone’s  favorite  topics  of 
conversation.  Let’s  review  the  bid- 
ding. A leader  is  responsible  for  every- 
thing his  troops  do  or  fail  to  do.  Now 
that’s  nice  and  easy,  and  it’s  a defini- 
tion going  back  to  the  first  class  on 
leadership  ever  taught  to  a bunch  of 
rag  tag  soldiers  sometime  before  the 
advent  of  fire.  And  that’s  old!  Look  at 
what  it  means.  It  means  the  person 
who  has  been  designated  as  the  person 
in  charge  is,  in  fact,  IN  CHARGE! 
That’s  a lot  of  responsibility  for  any 
soldier,  and  it  means  caring  for  soldiers 
and  looking  out  for  their  welfare. 

Fine,  some  are  grumbling.  I already 
do  that,  and  I want  to  do  more  of  it, 
but  no  one  gives  me  any  time.  Of 
course  not!  People  in  general  and 
soldiers  in  particular  have  to  make  the 
time  they  need  for  leadership  and 
training. 

And  that’s  where  HOPOT  comes 
into  play. 

What  is  HOPOT?  What’s  in  a name 
anyway? 

The  strictly  unauthorized  first 
edition  HOPOT.  (n)  Military  acronym, 
(hjands  (o)n  (p)erformance  (ojriented 
(tjraining. 

A mouthful  however  it’s  spelled. 

Aw  cmon,  some  would  say.  This  is 
an  old  discussion. 

Yes  it  is,  as  ancient  as  the  profession 
of  arms.  In  our  own  history,  it’s  the 
way  Baron  von  Steuben  trained  our 
first  Army  at  Valley  Forge.  It’s  the 
way  General  of  the  Armies  Pershing 
trained  his  soldiers  in  Mexico  and 
France.  It’s  the  way  GEN  Patton 
trained  his  people  in  Africa  and 
through  Europe.  HOPOT  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  any  successful  leader  — 
a leader  who  is  really  concerned  about 
accomplishing  the  mission  and  looking 
out  for  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers. 

How  can  you  do  HOPOT  and  when? 
When  is  easy.  When  is  anytime  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  That  may 
be  in  the  station,  in  a prospect’s  home, 
in  the  car,  at  the  MEPs,  or  at  a 
formally  designated  training  session. 
It  doesn’t  matter  when  it  is,  but  the 
more  frequent  the  better.  Yes,  that 
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takes  some  creative  use  of  time.  It 
means  looking  for  training  opportuni- 
ties as  they  present  themselves  — 


The  role  model  is  the  person 
who  is  doing  what  needs  to 
be  done,  correctly 


looking  for  times  training  can  be  con- 
ducted. Let’s  face  it.  Training  oppor- 
tunities don’t  always  stand  up,  whis- 
tle, and  shake  their  hands  wildly  for 
attention.  “More  often  they  sneak  in,” 
as  Carl  Sandburg  said  of  the  fog,  “on 
little  cat’s  feet.”  That  requires  a cer- 
tain amount  of  alertness  on  the  part  of 
the  leader  — looking  for  those  pos- 
sibilities with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
a point  man  on  an  infantry  patrol 
looking  for  possible  ambush  sites. 

Well,  okay,  some  of  you  are  willing 
to  concede  the  point.  One  does  have  to 
look  for  training  opportunities  cre- 
atively. 

Now,  what  about  this  HOPOT? 

HOPOT  might  be  looked  on  as  cre- 
ative training.  It  is  showing  (as  in  the 
form  of  a demonstration)  how  to  do 
something,  explaining  what  has  been 
done  (as  in  the  form  of  a conference), 
requiring  it  be  done  by  the  soldier 
being  trained  (as  in  the  form  of  a 
practical  exercise),  and  checking  the 
performance  (as  in  validation). 

Well,  some  would  say  puffing  their 
chests  out  with  pride,  that’s  easy 
enough.  I understand  that. 

That  brings  up  a question.  The 
question  is,  why  isn’t  more  of  it  being 
done?  It  seems  there  could  be  two 
possible  reasons. 

First  of  all,  recruiting  is  a team 
enterprise,  and  that’s  good.  There  is 
no  other  position  or  series  of  positions 
in  the  Army  requiring  teamwork  more 
than  recruiting.  Much  like  an  infantry 
squad  or  platoon  in  a combat  environ- 
ment, the  members  of  the  team  have 
to  work  together  to  accomplish  the 
mission  — you  have  to  depend  on  me 
and  I have  to  depend  on  you.  That  can 
be  a really  tough  responsibility,  and 
sometimes  none  of  us  who  are  selected 


or  designated  as  leader  want  to  make 
the  kind  of  tough  decisions  and  follow 
through  action  required  of  that  kind  of 
responsibility.  So  we  say  we’ll  “speak 
to  Joe  tomorrow.” 

Wrong! 

That  kind  of  thinking  gets  people 
killed  in  battle.  It  has  the  same  pro- 
fessional effect  in  recruiting.  We  can- 
not afford  to  let  our  people  walk 
around  without  taking  and  making 
the  time  to  conduct  HOPOT. 

Fine,  but  stop  jabbering.  Just  tell 
me  how  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done, 
some  of  you  are  muttering  about  now. 

Okay. 

First  of  all,  you  have  a training 
need.  Now  this  need  may  be  identified 
through  the  bottom  line  of  production 
or  through  one  of  several  manage- 
ment indicators.  It  doesn’t  matter  how 
the  need  is  identified.  The  responsibi- 


. . . recruiting  is 
a team  enterprise . . . 


lity  of  the  leader  is  to  be  alert  that 
something  is  not  right  and  identify 
what  appears  to  be  wrong.  That  means 
being  as  specific  as  possible  and 
checking  out  the  specifics  with  the 
person  involved. 

Always? 

Not  always.  Sometimes  it  means 
reinforcing  someone  who  is  doing 
something  really  well,  called  positive 
reinforcement.  Sometimes  it  means 
knowing  enough  about  the  situation 
to  ask  intelligent  questions  which  will 
get  the  answers  that  you,  as  the  leader 
need  and  want. 

Well  now,  some  might  say.  That’s 
about  as  clear  as  the  proverbial  mud. 

Let’ s look  over  what  that  means  in  a 
different  light. 

Everyone  acts  the  way  they  do  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  One  reason  is  that 
the  way  they  act  is  good  for  their 
image  of  themselves  — it  reinforces 
the  way  they  look  at  themselves. 
That’s  good,  too,  because  it  allows 
people  to  walk  through  their  day  with 
a minimum  amount  of  pain.  The 
trouble  is,  sometimes  those  ways  of 


acting  do  not  help  a person’s  profes- 
sional image.  They  may  be  patterns  of 
behavior  made  when  the  recruiter 
first  came  on  recruiting  duty,  and  that 
may  have  been  at  a time  when  recruit- 
ing was,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat 
different  than  it  is  now.  That  means 
their  ways  of  behavior  must  be 
changed. 

One  way  to  do  that  is  to  use  HOPOT 
to  reinforce  positive  behavior  — change 
their  behavior  to  the  way  you,  as  the 
leader  want  to  see  them  behave.  This 
kind  of  change  requires  the  leader  to 
not  simply  point  out  the  “error”  and 
tell  the  soldier  to  correct  the  error,  but 
requires  a role  model.  The  role  model 
is  the  person  who  is  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done  correctly.  So  reinforce- 
ment through  written  and  verbal  com- 
pliments helps  others  see  the  way  it, 
(whatever  “it”  is),  should  be  done  and 
renforces  the  positive  behavior. 

In  a nutshell,  that’s  what  is  in  the 
name  HOPOT.  It’s  a new  way  of 
looking  at  the  oldest  and  most  effective 
training  technique  in  the  world. 
HOPOT  means  the  leader  must  know 
and  understand  the  soldier’s  job  — 
and  be  able  to  do  that  job  as  well  as  the 
soldier.  It  means  the  leader  must  be 
able  to  spot  adverse  trends  in  produc- 
tion, or  those  activities  which  reflect 
in  production,  and  stop  that  kind  of 
behavior  through  identification,  de- 
monstration, instruction,  and  valida- 
tion. 


A leader  is  responsible 

for  everything 

his  troops  do  or  fail  to  do 


That  means  work  for  the  leaders, 
but  the  result  is  a more  effective  and 
efficient  unit  — one  which  not  only 
knows  what  needs  to  be  done,  but 
why  it  needs  to  be  done  and  what  the 
results  will  be. 

Wow,  some  people  are  saying,  that 
sounds  a lot  like  work.  It  is  work,  lots 
of  work  and  hard  work.  Our  soldiers 
and  our  mission  are  worth  it.  S' 
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bombing  mission  in  history  was  com- 
pleted by  six  B-52  bombers  from  an  air 
base  in  North  Dakota  to  Egypt  and 
back. 

It  was  the  first  use  of  the  KC-10 
extender  refueling  aircraft  to  support 
unit  deployment  of  the  F-16  aircraft. 
The  operation  was  also  the  first  major 
test  for  the  desert  camouflage  uniform 
and  field  use  of  the  new  reverse- 
osmosis  (R-0)  water  purification  unit. 

The  R-0  unit,  operated  by  Ft.  Bragg* s 
1st  Corps  Support  Command  (COS- 
COM)  presented  a way  to  use  sea  water 
for  drinking.  Other  water  purifications, 
along  with  an  R-O  unit,  were  used  to 
purify  the  drinking  water  at  Cairo 
West.  The  potable  water  was  stored  in 
four  20,000  gallon,  pillow-shaped 
bladders.  The  bladders  supplied  water 
to  units,  dining  facilities,  showers 
and  laundry  facilities.  In  Somalia,  an 
R-0  unit  supplied  all  the  drinking 
water  for  the  soldiers  training  there. 

The  sandy  and  dusty  desert  condi- 
tions presented  no  major  problems  to 
maintenance  of  equipment,  as  had 
earlier  been  expected,  according  to 


COL  Jerry  C.  Scott,  Army  Forces 
(ARFOR)  commander. 

“We  had  a 99  percent  operational 
rate,”  said  Scott,  who  is  also  the  XVIII 
Airborne  Corps  assistant  chief  of  staff 
for  operations  and  training.  “That’s 
unheard  of  even  in  the  US.” 

Forty  seven  of  COSCOM’s  soldiers 
had  been  in  the  field  for  more  than 
two  months  without  returning  to  gar- 
rison. These  soldiers  participated  in 
the  October  field  exercise  Bold  Eagle 
in  Florida,  then  packed  up  and  were 
flown  directly  to  the  Egyptian  sands 
for  Bright  Star  in  November. 

For  COSCOM  soldier  PFC  Jerryle 
Isom,  the  dual  field  assignments  had 
been  special.  He  had  never  been  ovei^ 
seas,  in  fact  had  never  even  been  out 
of  the  southern  US. 

“The  exercise  was  a great  experience 
and  the  Egyptians  are  friendly  and 
interesting,”  he  said,  adding,  “I  want 
to  come  back  next  year.” 

Soldiers  from  the  50th  and  82  nd 
Signal  Battalions  faced  unique  prob- 
lems created  by  the  desert  conditions, 
but  none  were  serious,  according  to 


An  82nd  Airborne  Division  soidier  shows  two  Egyptian  paratroopers  how  to 
assembie  an  Ml  6 rifie. 
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MAJ  Ronald  Lauer,  ARFOR  com- 
munications and  electronics  officer. 

“Operating  here  wasn’t  any  more 
difficult  than  at  Ft.  Bragg,”  said  Lauer, 
the  50th  Signal  Battalion’s  executive 
officer.  “The  soldiers  had  to  be  aware 
of  the  differences  caused  by  the  desert 
conditions  and  react  accordingly.” 

Radio  operator  SP4  Robert  Luczak, 
Company  B,  50th  Signal  Battalion, 
commented  on  the  challenges  of  the 
mission. 

“The  exercise  was  one  of  the  most 
challenging  I’ve  ever  been  involved 
in.  I received  hands-on  experience  in 
a realistic  environment  instead  of 
simulated  conditions  and  I learned 
more  about  my  job  because  I was 
given  responsibility  during  the  exer- 


cise.” 


Living  in  the  desert  was  also  a 
challenge  for  some  of  the  soldiers. 
Swirling  sand,  burlap  floors,  wild  dog 
packs,  scorpion  hunting  and  Arab 
chanting  were  all  part  of  life  in  the 
group  tents  where  they  lived. 

Soldiers  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion lived  in  approximately  90  tents, 
in  an  area  dubbed  “Tent  City”  in  Cairo 
West,  Egypt.  Living  in  tents  is  nothing 
new  to  these  soldiers,  but  living  in 
tents  in  the  Sahara  Desert  was  a unique 
experience  for  many. 

Tent  City  was  constructed  by  an  ad- 
vance party  of  about  100  82nd  Air- 
borne soldiers,  who  arrived  in  Cairo 
in  early  November.  It  was  designed 
by  LT  Harry  Rising,  assistant  pei^ 
sonnel  officer  from  the  Division’s  1st 
Brigade  headquarters.  The  tents  were 
used  for  a finance  office,  various 
headquarters,  briefing  sites  and  to 
house  2nd  Battalion,  504th  Infantry 
soldiers. 

Construction  of  Tent  City  was  nearly 
complete  by  the  middle  of  November 
when  the  ‘Devils  in  Baggy  Pants’  and 
their  attachments  made  a parachute 
assault  into  Egypt  to  begin  the  exercise. 
Although  the  tent  site  looked  less 
comfortable  than  the  quarters  they 
had  left  at  Ft.  Bragg,  the  troopers  did 
not  seem  to  care. 

The  soldiers  looked  forward  to  resting 
after  the  long  flight,  the  exhilarating 
jumps  and  the  hot,  dusty  eight- mile 
road  march.  Soon  they  were  moving 
into  their  new  homes  and  making 
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them  liveable.  The  sand  floors  in  the 
tents  were  covered  with  burlap,  card- 
board, shelter^  halves  and  a variety  of 
other  materials.  Some  troopers  didn’t 
mind  the  sand  and  placed  their  air 


mattresses  and  sleeping  bags  on  the 
ground.  Sand  bags  were  placed  around 
the  outsides  of  the  tents  for  protection 
against  potential  sand  storms.  Mess 
kits,  clothes  and  steel  pots  were  hung 
from  rope  along  the  inner  walls  of  the 
tents,  giving  them  a ‘lived  in  look.’ 

Some  soldiers  hung  signs  near  the 
entrances  of  their  tents,  calling  their 
domain,  “the  Cairo  West  Hilton,’’  while 
others  posted  “keep  off  the  grass  signs.’’ 

Mornings  were  lively  in  Tent  City 
as  the  men  hurried  to  clean  and  eat 
before  moving  out  to  the  desert  ranges 
for  training.  For  soldiers  who  forgot 
their  alarm  clocks,  waking  up  was  no 
problem;  thanks  to  the  loud  Arab 
religious  chanting  in  the  early  morning 
hours. 

Following  each  day’s  training,  the 
troops  returned  to  the  tent  site,  ate 
and  then  participated  in  different  ac- 
tivities. Football,  volleyball  and  horse- 
shoes were  popular,  while  more  daring 
troops  roamed  surrounding  sand  dunes 
in  search  of  the  elusive  and  dangerous 
scorpions. 

One  scorpion  hunter  exclaimed, 
“You  can’t  go  scorpion  hunting  at  Ft. 
Bragg.’’ 

When  the  nights  set  in  and  it  grew 
too  dark  to  catch  a football  or  a 
scorpion,  many  soldiers  headed  for 
the  showers,  built  by  the  Corps  Sup- 
port Command  (COSCOM).  The  show- 


ers were  equipped  with  16  shower 
heads,  which  sprayed  hot  water  on 
the  soldiers,  ridding  their  bodies  of 
the  desert  dust.  There  were  also  wash 
basins  and  mirrors. 


In  addition  to  the  shower  service,  a 
laundry  service  and  movie  theater 
were  also  provided.  The  theater  showed 
movies  nightly  under  the  stars  to 
standing  room  only  crowds,  who  were 
treated  to  such  movies  as  “And  Justice 
For  All”  and  “10”. 

Communication  between  US  soldiers 
and  Egyptian  soldiers  was  sometimes 
more  complicated.  SFC  Charles  Ar- 
nette,  a petroleum  supply  NCO  with 
the  46th  Support  Group,  1st  COSCOM, 
worked  with  Egyptians  who  delivered 
petroleum  to  the  US  forces  there. 

“I  had  to  learn  to  count  in  Arabic 
because  we  received  our  petroleum  in 
Arabic  weight,”  Arnette  claimed. 

If  you  don’t  speak  Arabic  and  you’re 
training  with  Egyptian  soldiers  in  the 
Sahara  Desert,  you  can  also  do  like 
the  soldiers  did  and  draw  pictures  in 
the  sand.  According  to  Florence,  sand 
drawing  was  one  way  the  language 
barrier  between  American  and  Egyp- 
tians was  breached. 

“Although  we  had  interpreters, 
drawings  seemed  to  work  the  best,” 
said  ISG  Willie  Florence,  Company 
C,  2nd  Battalion,  504th  Infantry,  “It 
was  the  easiest  way  of  communicating.” 

The  soldiers  also  had  a chance  to  go 
sightseeing  in  Egypt.  Tours  of  the 
Pyramids  and  Sphinx  in  Giza  and  a 
shopping  spree  in  Cairo  were  all  pro- 
vided at  the  Egyptian  government’s 


expense.  American  dollars  were  ac- 
cepted as  readily  as  Egyptian  currency 
during  the  tours. 

“Going  to  Cairo  was  great  because 
I’m  interested  in  other  cultures,”  com- 
mented SGT  Troy  Torres,  HHC,  2nd 
Battalion,  504th  Infantry. 

PVT  Mark  Cheswick,  of  C Company, 
2nd  Battalion  added,  “visiting  the  Pyr- 
amids and  Sphinx  and  seeing  the 
Egyptian  culture  was  a real  learning 
experience.” 

Although  conditions  during  the 
exercise  were  a lot  different  than  most 
soldiers  had  ever  experienced,  they 
adjusted  well.  When  the  exercise 
ended,  the  soldiers  wasted  no  time 
packing  their  equipment  and  personal 
belongings. 

Department  of  Defense  officials 
noted  that  the  Bright  Star  airborne 
landing  in  Egypt  demonstrated  the 
capabilities  of  the  RDJTF  to  enter  an 
area  quickly  and  under  adverse  condi- 
tions if  required. 

As  the  soldiers  boarded  planes  for 
their  return  trip  to  Ft.  Bragg,  they 
spoke  of  thick  steaks,  and  cold  beer: 
luxuries  they  were  looking  forward  to 
upon  their  return.  They  had  com- 
pleted the  mission,  experienced  the 
North  African  culture  and  made 
“Bright  Star  ’82”  a shining  success. S' 


An  82nd  Airborne  paratrooper  watches 
closely  as  two  Egyptian  soldiers  test  an 
M72  light  antitank  weapon  during  Bright 
Star  ’82.  The  exercise  tested  desert  op- 
erations and  cooperation  between  the 
US  and  allied  forces. 


Swirling  sand,  burlap  floors,  wild  dog  packs, 
scorpion  hunting  and  Arab  chanting  were  all 
part  of  life  in  the  group  tents  where  they  lived. 
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The  Professional 
Development  Story 


Story  by  Jane  Thomas 
Des  Moines  DRC 
Photos  by  SFC  Travis  Holden 

There  was  a time  in  USAREC  when 
the  DRC  Professional  Development 
team  was  known  as  the  “hit  squad”,  a 
pre-specified  number  of  visits  and  a 
recruiter  could  be  relieved. 

In  the  past  few  years  however  re- 
cruiter training  at  the  DRC  level  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  USAREC 
effort.  Without  creative  training,  suc- 
cessful recruiting  is  difficult.  In  the 
Des  Moines  DRC,  training  is  positive 
in  nature,  producing  bottom  line  re- 
sults, mission  accomplishment. 

The  Professional  Development  team, 
composed  of  Sergeants  First  Class 
Charles  H.  Lawson  and  Charles  A. 
Egger,  III,  began  by  assessing  the 
weaker  links  in  the  training  chain. 
They  resolved  those  weaknesses 
through  the  development  of  several 
innovative  programs.  “The  key  to 
starting  any  new  program  is  always  to 
increase  productivity,”  said  Lawson. 
“The  reason  we  are  here  is  to  help 
recruiters  put  people  into  the  Army.” 

Lawson  and  Egger  are  both  familiar 
with  getting  people  into  the  Army. 


Prior  to  taking  the  PD  positions  in  Des 
Moines,  both  were  field  recruiters 
and  station  commanders. 

Lawson  was  a field  recruiter  for  six 
years  in  St.  Louis.  He  also  served  as 
St.  Louis  station  commander,  assis- 
tant area  commander,  and  a member 
of  the  Midwest  Region’s  PD  team.  He 
was  “Recruiter  of  the  Year”  for  FY 
1978,  and  the  first  recruiter  in  Midwest 
Region  to  be  awarded  a recruiter  ring. 

Egger  has  been  in  recruiting  for  six 
and  one-half  years.  In  1977-78  he  was 
the  top  recruiter  for  the  80th  ARCOM. 
In  1978-79  he  was  top  recruiter  for 
Fifth  Army  and  runner-up  in  FOR- 
SCOM. 

The  Des  Moines  PD  team  still  fol- 
lows the  traditional  path  of  recruiter 
training.  Their  training  follows  the 
guidance  of  MWRRC  and  USAREC. 
It  consists  of  a three  point  program  of 
DRC,  area  and  station  level  training. 
The  difference  lies  in  how  that  training 
is  accomplished. 

One  of  Egger  and  Lawson’s  biggest 
goals  is  to  keep  the  recruiters  en- 
couraged and  enthused.  Positive  mo- 
tivation is  a key  element  of  the  training 
program  they  have  initiated.  Their 


program  includes  the  use  of  certifi- 
cates for  positive  reinforcement:  train- 
ing featuring  video  equipment,  skits 
and  humor  to  augment  lectures  and 
conferences;  training  recruiter  aides 
for  more  effective  utilization  of  their 
time  and  skills:  and  a concept  of 
cross-fertilization— the  exchange  of 
ideas,  philosophies  and  practical  ad- 
vice between  recruiters. 

Their  approach  is  very  upbeat. 
Every  program  is  designed  to  help  re- 
cruiters meet  mission.  The  PD  team 
establishes  a favorable  atmosphere 
starting  with  the  first  contact  with  a 
recruiter.  The  first  step  comes  when 
the  recuriter  completes  the  program 
of  new  recruiter  training.  Upon  com- 
pletion, each  recruiter  receives  a 
“Certificate  of  Training.”  The  certifi- 
cates are  a boost  for  the  recruiter. 
They  recognize  a person  for  success- 
fully completing  the  program.  The 
operative  words  are  “certify”  and 
“success.”  This  notion  of  making  each 
recruiter  feel  like  a success  carries 
through  all  PD  programs. 

It  is  especially  evident  in  the  con- 
cept of  cross- fertilization.  A recruiter 
with  specific  problems  has  a chance 
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to  meet  with  another  recruiter  who 
has  proven  success  in  that  area  of 
recruiting. 

Egger  explained  the  program,  “Sup- 
pose you  have  recruiters  from  a station 
with  a poor  high  school  program.  You 
bring  those  recruiters  together  with 
those  from  a station  which  has  an  out- 
standing high  school  program.  In  the 
process  one  group  picks  up  some 
proven  ideas  to  utilize.  The  other 
group  has  been  recognized  and  re- 
warded for  their  program.  It  instills 
pride.” 

“This  method  is  a hands-on  experi- 
ence where  your  strongest  assets  are 
combined  with  your  weakest  so  that 
eveyone  benefits.” 

The  importance  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion lies  with  identification  according 
to  DRC  SGM  Jim  Betts.  “If  a recruiter 
has  a problem,  he  can  turn  to  another 
recruiter  in  his  own  district.  This  is 
much  more  beneficial  than  reading  a 
textbook  which  describes  how  the 
problem  was  handled  in  New  York  or 
California.” 

Another  program  is  also  designed 
around  the  concept  of  identification. 
It  deals  with  the  use  of  video  equip- 
ment to  help  a recruiter  critique  him- 
self. It  is  especially  important  in  the 
Des  Moines  PD  team’s  volunteer  train- 
ing program.  A practice  interview 
and  phone  call  are  taped  and  then 
played  for  the  recruiter.  “It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  recruiter  to  actually  see 
how  he  conducts  an  interview.  He  can 
be  told  repeatedly  that  he  is  making 
the  same  mistake,  doing  something 
wrong  or  annoying,  but  until  he  sees 
it,  he  doesn’t  believe  it,”  said  SFC 
Lawson.  “Everyone  has  the  equipment. 
It’s  just  a matter  of  putting  it  to  use,” 
said  SFC  Egger,  adding,  “There  has 
been  a significant  change  in  our  train- 
ing program.  We’ve  made  it  more  fun. 
The  use  of  video  equipment,  skits  and 
humor  is  important.  If  s easier  to  watch 
a skit  than  listen  to  the  same  point 
being  lectured.  Yet  the  same  informa- 
tion gets  out.” 

Another  program  that  the  Des  Moines 
PD  team  has  initiated  is  special  train- 
ing for  Hometown  Recruiter  Aides. 
“One  day  set  aside  for  the  training  of 
an  aide  can  pay  off.  If  the  aide  has  the 
energy,  ambition,  and  the  will  to  suc- 


ceed, he  can,”  said  SFC  Lawson.  “With 
training,  these  youths  are  an  asset. 
Without  it  they  are  a waste.  I once 
trained  an  aide  to  use  the  phone,  and 
more  importantly,  to  believe  in  the 
Army  ...  to  sound  interesting,  to  be 
enthusiastic— she  eventually  brought 
23  people  into  the  Army.” 

The  key  to  training  aides  is  giving 
them  training  that  will  put  them  in  a 
position  to  do  what  we’re  asking  them 
to  do.  Prior  to  this  system  we  had 
nothing.  With  this,  as  with  every- 
thing we  do,  we’re  trying  to  increase 
productivity.  The  better  equipped  any 
of  us  are,  including  the  aides,  the 
better  we’ll  be  able  to  do  our  jobs,” 
said  SCM  Betts. 

Betts  added  that  the  success  of  a 
DRC  can  be  attributed  to  two  points — 
training  and  effort.  “The  two  go  hand- 


in-hand.  If  a recruiter  doesn’t  know 
what  to  do,  he  can’t  do  it,  or  if  he 
knows,  but  won’t  execute  the  action, 
you’re  still  in  the  same  boat.  A PD 
team  needs  to  both  train  and  instill  the 
desire  to  succeed.  Ours  does  that.” 

The  development  and  success  of 
the  field  recruiter  is  directly  affected 
by  the  PD  team,  according  to  SSC 
James  Van  Kuren,  station  commander 
in  Mason  City,  I A.  “The  team  is  ex- 
perienced in  actual  recruiting,  they 
are  professional,  and  they  care.  They 
want  you  to  be  a success.  Their  ideas 
definitely  have  merit.  What  more  could 
you  ask? 

The  programs  are  still  new,  but 
they  are  not  unproven,  “It  must  be 
working.  We  made  mission  last  year 
and  we’re  making  it  this  year,”  said 
Egger.  S' 


SFC  Lawson  gets  a little  last  minute  training  advice  from  MWRRC  PD  NCO  MSG 
George  Myers. 
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Formula  for 
a successful 
PD  program 

By  SP4  Bill  Davenport 


What  is  the  formula  for  a successful 
professional  development  program? 

At  Midwest  Region,  the  formula 
begins  with  identifying  and  verifying 
training  needs.  Once  those  needs  have 
been  verified,  the  program  continues 
by  correcting  training  deficiencies, 
according  to  MSG  George  Myers, 
Midwest’s  professional  development 
(PD)  NCOIC. 

The  program  is  organized  into  three 
areas  for  which  the  staff  has  respon- 
sibility. 

As  a command  staff  element,  the 
PD  NCOS  handle  anything  to  do  with 
the  recruiters  professionally,  Myers 
said.  The  region  is  involved  in  more 
localized  training  than  USAREC  and 
is  involved  in  clarifying  policies  from 
USAREC,  Myers  noted. 

The  second  area  for  which  the  staff 
has  responsibility  is  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  training.  With 
guidance  from  USAREC  directorates, 
the  staff  makes  lesson  plans  and  ad- 
justs the  training  to  best  fit  the  needs 
of  the  people  at  the  stations,  areas  or 
DRCs. 


“Training  must 
be  identified  and 
verified.  It  must 
not  be  static;  it 
must  be  fiuid 
enough  to  change 
with  the  needs  of 
the  field.” 


Finally,  the  staff  has  responsibility 
for  training  assistance  visits  to  the  13 
DRCs  within  the  region.  Myers  said  it 
is  rare  for  his  staff  to  be  found  in  the 


Ft.  Sheridan  office,  as  they  usually 
spend  three  weeks  of  each  month 
traveling.  He  added  that  they  did  try 
to  visit  at  least  one  DRC  per  month. 

Most  of  the  training  is  layered, 
instead  of  one-to-one  training,  he  said. 

“Overall  attitude 
is  the  biggest 
asset,  but  can  be 
the  greatest 
iiabiiity.  If  the 
field  force  doesn’t 
feel  the  training 
is  necessary  it  wiii 
be  wasted.” 


The  stratified  training  is  directed  to 
groups  according  to  their  position, 
Myers  said,  noting  that  the  more  in- 
dividualized training  is  handled  by  the 
DRC  and  area  PDNCOs. 

While  the  station  commanders  are 
presented  one  training  program,  area 
PDNCOs  will  get  the  same  basic  pro- 
gram enriched  with  specific  training 
problems.  Assistant  area  commanders 
would  also  get  the  same  basic  program 
with  problems  also  related  specifically 
to  their  jobs. 

This  type  of  layered  training  allows 
the  region  PD  team  to  target  the  train- 
ing to  specific  groups  such  as  guidance 
counselors,  nurse  recruiters  or  even 
its  88  PDNCOs  in  the  command.  The 
targeted  training  program  keeps  each 
group  informed  of  the  things  they 
need  to  know  and  eliminates  training 
which  is  unnecessary  or  unapplicable. 

“Training  must  be  identified  and 
verified,”  Myers  said,  adding,  “It  must 
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not  be  static;  it  must  be  fluid  enough 
to  change  with  the  needs  of  the  field. 
That  is  why  we  fine  tune  our  courses.  ” 

That  fine-tuning  can  make  the  dif- 
ference in  the  field  force’s  attitude 
toward  the  training. 

“Overall  attitude  is  the  biggest  asset, 
but  can  be  the  greatest  liability,”  Myers 
said,  adding,  “If  the  field  force  doesn’t 
feel  the  training  is  necessary  it  will  be 
wasted.” 

Working  around  recruiting  office 
schedules  presents  no  problem  to  the 
Midwest  PD  staff. 

“We  send  a letter  to  the  DRC  to 
inform  the  staff  of  the  date  we  plan  to 
visit  and  to  tell  what  the  visit  will 
consist  of,”  he  said,  noting,  “We  gen- 
erally pull  them  out  of  the  work  en- 
vironment and  they  can  program  their 
work  around  the  visit.” 


“We  train  with 
doctrine,  not  by 
saying  ‘this  is 
how  I did  it  when 
I was  in  the  fieid.” 


He  said  inspection  is  an  IG  respon- 
sibility, but  the  PD  staff  does  scrunti- 
nize  the  training  programs  carefully. 

“We  don’t  go  on  inspection,  but  we 
do  look  at  the  training  program,  eval- 
uate it  to  see  how  effective  it  is,  find 
the  needs  and  we  correct  the  deficien- 
cies we  identify.” 

Myers  said  the  training  given  by  his 
staff  is  very  “effervescent”  and  that 
the  field  force  is  receptive  to  the 
program. 

“They  are  receptive  to  the  program 
because  they  know  they  are  going  to 
be  tested  and  they  know  they’ll  get 


training,”  he  said.  “We  train  with 
doctrine,  not  by  saying,  ‘this  is  how  I 
did  it  when  I was  in  the  field.’  ” 

The  PD  staff  evaluates  the  training 
and  administers  tests.  Myers  said  a 
course  critique  sheet  is  offered  to 
participants  after  every  course  and 
the  critiques  are  reviewed  by  the 
commander. 

He  added  that  the  staff  monitors 
input  from  the  field  and  that  each 
staff  member  is  still  close  to  the  field. 
None  of  the  PD  staff  has  been  out  of 
the  field  for  more  than  two  years, 
according  to  Myers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  constantly 


try  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  field, 
Myers  said  some  people  still  see  the 
PDNCOs  as  “hatchet  men.” 

“We  never  reinforce  that  theory,” 
he  said,  adding,  “We  are  positive  in 
what  we  do.  We  will  not  tolerate 
people  being  fired  after  we  leave. 

“We  find  the  negative  and  the  posi- 
tive things  in  the  DRC,”  he  continued. 
He  said  his  staff  corrects  the  negative 
things  and  recognizes  the  positive. 

At  Midwest  Region,  the  formula 
for  a successful  PD  program  is  exten- 
sive, layered  training  which  construc- 
tively enhances  professionalism  in 
the  command.  S' 
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by  George  Burdick 
Ft  Benjamin  Harrison- PAO 

He  is  often  the  first  person  in  the 
Army  with  which  an  applicant  has 
contact.  In  many  cases  he  is  a coun- 
selor, a friend,  and  he  may  be  the  only 
source  of  information  available  on  the 
Army  at  a local  level. 

He  is  the  Army  recruiter.  The 
Army’s  liaison  with  the  civilian  com- 
munity. Therefore,  the  Army  says,  he 
must  be  an  “excellent”  representative; 
he  must  be  part  of  the  Army’s  elite. 

“He  is  a top-notch  quality  NCO,” 
asserted  MSG  Raymon  P.  White, 
supervisor  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Basic  Army  Recruiting  Course  at  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison.  “He  has  to  be 
forceful,  he  has  to  like  meeting  people, 
he  has  to  be  articulate,  and  he  has  to 
be  concerned  with  the  youth  of  today,” 
he  continued. 

To  obtain  recruiting  NCOs  such  as 
this,  DA  screens  and  then  selects 
roughly  2,000  students  for  the  45  an- 


nual classes  at  the  recruiting  school. 
The  remainder,  from  1,000  to  5,000 
students,  are  volunteers. 

“The  criteria  for  selection  is  very, 
very  tough,”  said  MAJ  Robert  C. 
Anckaitis,  deputy  director  of  the  Re- 
cruiting and  Retention  Department  in 
Gates-Lord  Hall.  “They  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  top  20  to  25  percent  of  their 
career  field.” 

The  recruiting  student  must  also 
have  no  marital,  financial  or  medical 
problems.  The  reason  for  this,  said 
Anckaitis,  is  that  problems  cannot  be 
dealt  with  as  readily  in  a civilian  com- 
munity where  the  nearest  military 
facility  may  be  100  miles  away. 

Recruiters  in  many  cases,  must  ad- 
just to  living  off  an  Army  post  in  the 
economic  mainstream.  To  financially 
cope  with  out-of-pocket  expenses  and 
the  fluctuating  economy,  recruiters 
are  authorized  special  duty  assign- 
ment proficiency  pay  of  $50  to  $150 
per  month  and  an  expense  account. 

“A  recruiter  may  have  always  served 


on  an  Army  post,  but  now  he  must 
deal  solely  with  the  civilian  popu- 
lation,” said  Anckaitis.  “People  just 
don’t  understand  how  hard  the  re- 
cruiter’s job  is. 

“People  think  recruiters  sit  at  a 
desk  all  day  when  actually  they  have 
to  go  out  and  find  the  prospects,”  he 
added. 

Workdays  starting  at  4 a.m.,  when 
the  recruiter  transports  the  prospect 
to  the  MEPs,  and  ending  at  6 p.m. 
after  the  recruiter  follows  up  on  a 
lead,  are  not  unusual. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  recruiting 
students  for  what  is  ahead,  an  orienta- 
tion exercise  is  held  at  the  Recruiting 
Development  Center  before  they  re- 
ceive any  training. 

Here  they  participate  in  a five-hour 
series  of  skill  exercises  including  a 
five- minute  speech,  a simulated  tele- 
phone call,  a simulated  sales  intei^ 
view,  an  ‘in-baskef  exercise  (papei^ 
work  drill)  and  an  expectation  survey. 

The  expectation  survey  is  a test 
used  to  determine  if  the  student  has 
any  preconceptions  about  recruiting. 
The  final  step  at  the  center  is  an  out- 
briefing  or  evaluation  of  the  student’s 
performance. 

“It’s  all  part  of  the  psychology  to  get 
them  prepared,”  said  Anckaitis.  “It 
has  a motivational  effect.” 

The  first  two  weeks  of  class  consist 
of  basic  academic  lectures  about 
various  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  students  separate  into 
small  groups.  Instruction  is  more  in- 
dividualized and  reinforces  instruction 
about  telephone  interviews. 

Students  have  a chance  to  talk  to 
the  instructor  who  plays  the  role  of  a 
recruiting  prospect  during  this  block 
of  instruction.  The  instructor  in  turn, 
may  read  a prime  example  of  an  inter- 
view used  to  attract  the  prospect. 

“James,  what  would  you  say  if  I 
knew  a way  you  can  get  up  to  $20,000 
for  the  education  you  were  talking 
about,”  asked  the  instructor  as  he  read 
from  a fictitious  conversation. 

More  emphasis  on  the  telephone 
interview  block  of  instruction  was 
requested  by  USAREG. 

The  Army  College  Fund  was  singled 
out  for  special  emphasis.  The  fund, 
offered  only  by  the  Army,  provides  up 
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to  $20, 000  for  education  if  the  enlistee 
signs  up  for  a qualified  skill.  More 
importance  was  also  placed  on  the 
two-year  enlistment. 

A curriculum  review  by  the  USAREC 
staff  necessitated  the  change  of 
several  blocks  of  instruction.  The 
changes  were  made,  White  said,  to 
make  the  course  more  “performance 
oriented.”  To  do  this,  the  Recruiting 
and  Retention  Department  allowed 
more  time  for  group  and  telephone 
training.  An  end- of- course  compre- 
hensive performance  exam  was  also 
added. 

The  comprehensive  recruiting 
exam,  called  REGEX,  lasts  five  days 
and  includes  telephone  conversations 
with  potential  recruits  throughout  the 
nation. 

“In  REGEX,  the  student  has  to  put  it 
all  together,”  said  White.  “He  also  has 
to  complete  the  necessary  administra- 
tive forms.” 

The  exercises  are  held  in  one  of 
eight  mock  recruiting  station  environ- 
ments. In  this  exercise,  the  student 
must  contact  his  prospect  (a  Basic  Re- 
cruiting Gourse  student  playing  the 
role  of  a prospect),  and  then  must  set 
up  an  appointment  for  further  dis- 
cussion. Meanwhile,  an  instructor 
monitors  the  subsequent  discussion 
via  video  tape. 

“The  course  now  teaches  recruiters 
to  concentrate  on  high  school  diploma 
graduates  and  high  school  seniors  in 
mental  categories  one  through  three- 
A in  mind,”  said  Anckaitis.  “To  ob- 
tain these  high  level  recruits,  USAREG 
expects  recruiters  to  use  the  Army 
Gollege  Fund  and  the  two-year  enlist- 
ment.” 

These  two  programs  are  what  the 
Director  of  the  Recruiting  and  Reten- 
tion Department,  Dr.  Phillips  N.  Gor- 
don, calls  the  “competitive  edge.” 

Gordon  says  these  programs  contri- 
bute to  the  “very  good  quality  soldier” 
in  current  enlistments.  Gordon  be- 
lieves soldier  quality  has  been  in- 
creased due  to  the  restriction  of  low 
mental  category  recruits. 

As  an  example,  Gordon  cited  the 
Gideon  study  about  tank  crewmen. 
The  study  examined  the  effect  of 
selection  criteria  on  soldier  capability 
and  probable  battle  results. 


According  to  the  study,  there  is  a 
significant  relationship  between  the 
tank  commander’s  mental  category 
and  the  performance  of  his  tank  and 
his  subordinates. 

Recruiting  students  must  have  a 
general  training  score  of  110  or  above 
to  qualify  for  basic  recruiting  school. 

Other  courses  taught  by  the  Re- 
cruiting and  Retention  Department 
are  the  Station  Gommanders’  Gourse, 
the  Guidance  Gounselor  Gourse,  the 
Reenlistment  NGO  Gourse,  the  Non- 
commissioned Officer  Advanced 
Gourse  and  the  Recruiting  Area 
Gommanders’  Gourse. 

Another  program  developed  by  the 


Recruiting  and  Retention  Department 
is  the  Mobile  Reenlistment  Training 
Team.  The  team,  comprised  of  two 
reenlistment  instructors  from  the 
school,  travels  world- wide  doing  one- 
week  seminars  at  various  posts. 

Sergeant  First  Glass  Judith  A. 
Battin,  a recent  graduate  of  the  Basic 
Recruiter’s  Gourse,  wants  to  be  one  of 
those  instructors  some  day.  She  was  a 
Reserve  recruiter  before,  but  the  re- 
cruiting course  has  opened  new  doors 
for  her. 

“It’s  challenging,’’  Battin  said. 
“They  help  you  understand  what  the 
pressure  is  like.  The  course  gives  an 
added  boost,  an  added  pride  in  your- 
self and  the  Army.”  S' 


Army  recruiters  must  go  through  a grueling  exercise  known  as  RECEX  before 
they  can  pin  on  the  silver  badge. 
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Kevin  Jackson  holds  the  trophy  he  won  at  the  City  of  the  Lakes 
Karate  Championship  tournament  in  St  Louis  Park,  MN. 


BROWN  BELT  IN  KARATE,  Kevin  Jackson,  of  St.  Paul, 
MN,  and  a senior  at  St.  Paul  Central  High  School,  has 
been  involved  in  karate  since  he  was  eight-years-old. 

Jackson  recently  enlisted  in  the  Army  Reserve  as  a 
Correctional  Specialist  (95 C)  with  the  336th  Military 
Police  Detachment,  at  Ft.  Snelling.  He  departs  for  basic 
training  at  Ft.  McClellan,  in  August  1982.  Until  that 
time,  he  will  participate  in  training  with  his  unit  at  Ft. 
Snelling  in  preparation  for  his  active  duty  tour.  He  said 
he  decided  to  join  the  Army  Reserve,  “to  learn  a skill  and 
better  prepare  myself  to  compete  for  a job  upon  graduation.” 

Jackson  also  recently  participated  in  the  City  of  Lakes 
Karate  Championship  tournament  held  in  St.  Louis  Park, 
MN.  He  was  impressive  enough  to  take  second  place  in 
the  men’s  lightweight  class.  The  attractive  trophy  he 
received  for  his  efforts  is  displayed  along  with  his  other 
karate  awards  and  trophies.  (Tom  Kennedy,  Minnea- 
polis DRC) 


SENIORS  GET  THE  SECRET  that  the  Army  offers 
training  in  hundreds  of  state-of-the-art  technical  spe- 
cialties that  can  qualify  a young  man  or  woman  for 
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civilian  jobs.  Army  skills  training  is  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Labor’s  Apprenticeship  Program.  The 
problem  recruiters  face  is  not  the  quality  of  the  skills  but 
getting  the  information  out  to  the  high  school  senior 
market.  Florida  recruiters  were  fortunate  to  have  an 
excellent  tool  available  to  them. 

Each  year  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  produ- 
ces a career  and  education  planning  guide  called  “THE 
SECRET.”  This  publication,  distributed  to  every  high 
school  senior  in  Florida,  presents  information  on  nearly 


YOUR  GUIDE  IS  INSIDE.  I 


Notsure  yet  aboutyour  career  destlnotlon?ln  these  pages  you1lfindyourp)ersonal  Career  ond 
Planning  Guide.  It  gives  you  lots  of  down-to-earth  Information  about  jobsarxJ  what 
job  you  wont.  It  includes  suggested  "travel"  plar>s  for  nearly  300 
plons  are  for  today,  the  Guide  con  help  you  plan  for 


The  cover  and  two  inside  pages  bring  the  Army’s  message 
to  all  Florida  high  school  seniors  in  “The  Secret." 


300  occupations.  It  includes  a description  of  the  occupa- 
tion, the  type  and  amount  of  training  required  in  that 
occupation  and  the  employment  outlook/  approximate 
pay. 

Through  close  cooperation  between  the  Florida  De- 
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partment  of  Education,  the  Jacksonville  and  Miami  DRC 
Commanders  and  their  NW  Ayer  representative,  the 
Army  was  included  in  the  1981  edition. 

The  Army  ran  a full  two  page  ad,  written  especially  for 
the  paper  to  give  the  seniors  an  overview  of  all  Army 
opportunities  including  skill  training,  educational  bene- 
fits, travel  and  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  to  name  a few. 
In  addition,  more  than  half  of  the  occupations  mentioned 
in  “THE  SECRET’  listed  the  Army  as  a suggested  training 
source  along  with  a number  that  referred  them  to  a 
complete  listing  of  every  Recruiting  Station  and  Reserve 
Center  in  the  State. 

Normally  high  school  advertising  fails  to  reach  every 
senior,  because  it  usually  appears  in  high  school  news- 
papers that  are  read  and  discarded.  “THE  SECRET’  is  a 
reference  work.  As  seniors  begin  to  make  career  plans,  it 
will  be  referred  to  time  and  again.  Each  time  a student 
opens  it.  the  Army  message  will  be  there.  (Steve  Otten, 
Jacksonville  DRC] 


A PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM  has  resulted  in  two 
“windfall”  benefits  for  Hammond,  IN,  station  com- 
mander Sergeant  First  Class  Michael  Hay.  The  first 
“windfall”  is  possession  of  high  school  lists  through 
1985.  It  includes  grade  eight  through  senior  high  school 
from  each  of  the  seven  schools  in  his  area. 

The  second  “windfall”  is  in  the  form  of  six  referrals 
which  have  resulted  in  enlistments. 

Hay  organized  an  Explorer  Scout  Post  (#267)  as  a 
public  relations  effort.  He  invited  some  200  young 
people  who  had  indicated  interest  in  military  careers,  on 
school  career  cards,  to  an  open  house  event.  The  event 
was  sponsored  in  conjunction  with  the  District  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  Calumet  Council. 

Twenty  young  men  joined  the  new  Explorer  Scout 
group.  Hay  has  combined  their  meetings  with  his  DEP 
activities.  They  meet  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  at 
the  local  National  Guard  Armory.  There,  they  hold  drills 
and  physical  training  exercises,  study  first  aid  and  other 
military  subjects. 

Scouts  and  DEPs  recently  attended  an  outing  where 
they  watched  airborne  jumps  by  members  of  the  431st 
Quartermaster  Parachute  Rigger  Reserve  unit  at  Kins- 
bury,  IN.  Even  without  the  unexpected  “windfall”  bene- 
fits experienced  by  the  Hammond,  RS,  the  public  service 
rendered  through  Scouting  makes  the  Army  image 
sparkle  a little  brighter  in  the  communities  where  re- 
cruiters live.  (Nadine  Luc  Peoria  DRC] 


‘SPIDERMAN*  TECHNIQUES  have  them  climbing  down 
the  walls.  More  than  100  students  from  Glencliff  High 
School  in  Murfreesboro,  TN  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
rappelling  techniques  from  two  soldier  experts  with  the 
101st  Airmobile  Division  at  Ft.  Gampbell. 


Staff  Sergeant  Terry  Looney  and  Sergeant  Paul 
Pherigo  spent  the  afternoon  teaching  the  students  the 


Students  at  Glencliff  High  School  find  that  rappelling  down 
small  walls  is  notthateasywithoutthe  proper  instruction  from 
SSG  Terry  Looney  and  SGT  Paui  Pherigo  from  the  Air  Assauit 
School  at  Ft.  Campbell. 

fine  art  of  descending  walls  by  rope,  during  an  exhibition 
sponsored  by  the  N ashville  DRG,  and  the  high  school’ s Jr. 
R.O.T.G.. 

Students  observed  the  two-man  team  as  they  rappelled 
down  the  side  of  a building.  Later  after  some  individual 
instruction  and  being  checked  out  by  the  instructors,  10 
volunteers  from  the  audience  rappelled  down  the  side  of 
the  school  building.  (SFC  Rick  Hayland  Nashville  DRG] 
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SISTERS  GROW  UP  SHARING  a lot-bedrooms,  clothes, 
secrets,  and  dreams.  Three  sisters  from  the  Des  Moines, 
lA,  area,  Janet,  Kathleen  and  Marjorie  Moore,  are  now 
sharing  more. 

The  three  were  recently  recruited  into  the  Army  by 
SSG  Janies  R.  Casper  of  the  Des  Moines  Federal  RS. 
Now  their  common  bonds  are  new  experiences,  chal- 
lenges and  their  desire  to  “Be  all  they  can  be.” 

Janet,  19,  met  Casper  at  Des  Moines  Area  Community 
College  where  she  was  taking  courses  in  mechanical 
drafting.  After  talking  with  him,  she  became  the  sales- 
man for  the  “family  join.” 


The  Moore  sisters  Janet  (left)  Kathleen  (center)  and  Marjorie 
(right)  are  now  sharing  Army  experiences. 


Her  older  sisters  were  already  college  graduates.  She 
began  persuading  them  by  discussing  the  chances  for 
advancement  in  the  Army.  After  that,  Casper  stepped  in 
with  details  about  career  opportunities,  travel,  bonuses 
and  benefits.  Within  a few  months,  all  three  were 
convinced  the  Army  should  be  a part  of  their  future. 

Janet  and  Kathleen  were  excited  about  the  career 
opportunities  in  Army  Military  Intelligence.  They  both 
chose  MOSs  in  that  area  and  were  guaranteed  European 
Long  Tours  in  Germany  after  basic  and  AIT. 

The  third  sister,  Marjorie,  majored  in  biomedical 
research  at  Iowa  State  University.  Her  MOS  of  Biological 
Sciences  Assistant  (OIHJ  will  allow  her  to  continue  her 
medical  interests.  She  will  be  assigned  to  Letterman 
Army  Medical  Center. 

The  sisters  still  share  one  dream.  They  told  their 
recruiter  that  they  would  like  to  be  stationed  together 
sometime  in  the  future.  (Jane  Thomas,  Des  Moines  DRC) 


“MIRACLES  STILL  HAPPEN,”  says  Staff  Sergeant 
Bill  Armstrong,  an  Army  recruiter  assigned  to  the 
Newark,  OH,  area. 
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The  miracles  he  is  talking  about  are  three  brothers 
named  Lon,  Terry  and  Troy  Miracle. 

For  the  Army  recruiter,  the  real  miracle  is  that  all 
three  Miracle  brothers  enlisted  in  the  Army’s  Delayed 
Entry  Program  between  Nov.  20,  and  Dec.  29, 1981,  and 
all  three  departed  for  basic  training  within  an  eight- day 
timespan  in  January  1982. 

Armstrong  says  the  enlistments  are  unusual.  “I’ve  seen 
two  brothers  enlist  at  a time,”  he  said,  “but  I’ve  never 
seen  three  of  them.” 

Lon  Miracle,  a 1981  graduate  of  Newark  High  School, 
was  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  DEP  and  convinced  his 
brothers  Terry  and  Troy,  both  HS  graduates  to  join  the 
Army  also.  By  referring  his  two  brothers  for  enlistment, 
he  received  an  advanced  promotion. 

According  to  Armstrong,  Troy,  a member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society  while  in  High  School,  enlisted 
for  four  years  as  an  Electronic  Warfare  Signal  Interceptor 
and  will  receive  a cash  enlistment  bonus. 

Terry  enlisted  for  four  years  as  a Pharmacy  Specialist. 
While  the  third  brother,  Lon,  enlisted  for  two  years  as  a 
Unit  Supply  Specialist.  (Pam  Roberts,  Columbus  DRC) 


Staff  Sergeant  Bill  Armstrong  instructs  the  three  Miracle 
Brothers  (from  left)  Lon,  Troy  and  Terry  on  the  fine  points 
of  the  proper  military  salute. 
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Tarheels  return 


AN  AIR  FORCE  C-130  approached  at  tree  top  level. 
Shadowy  figures  were  visible  in  the  open  doorway. 
Bodies  suddenly  poured  from  the  side  door  into  the  brisk 
air  and  were  abruptly  jerked  from  their  hurtle  as  yellow 
parachutes  popped  open.  The  men  hung  suspended  in 
the  blue  sky  for  a moment,  then  floated  down  to  Nor- 
mandy Drop  Zone  at  Ft.  Bragg,  the  ‘All  American’ 
Airborne  Platoon  had  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  true 
paratrooper  fashion. 

The  North  Carolina  natives  took  the  oath  of  enlistment 
for  the  Army  from  Brigadier  General  William  Klein, 
82 d Airborne  Division  Assistant  Division  Commander 
for  Operations,  in  front  of  the  capitol  building  in  Raleigh. 
Thus  began  the  life  of  the  ‘All  American’  Airborne 
platoon,  the  Army’s  only  airborne  COHORT  platoon. 

These  “tarheels”  attended  One  Station  Unit  Training 
(OSUTl  at  Ft.  Banning.  There,  the  recruits  learned  the 
basics  of  soldiering. 

Halfway  through  their  training,  the  fourth  platoon  had 
placed  first  in  rifle  competition,  first  in  hand  grenade, 
third  in  grenade  launcher  and  second  in  drill  competi- 
tion. They  were  regular  winners  of  “ Honor  Platoon  of  the 
Week”. 
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After  basic  training,  the  new  soldiers  went  on  to  AIT 
where  they  further  sharpened  their  soldiering  skills  and 
thoroughly  learned  the  jobs  they  would  be  doing  at  their 
permanent  duty  station. 

Once  AIT  was  completed  they  were  at  last  ready  to  go 
to  te  other  side  of  Ft.  Penning  to  airborne  school,  one  of 
the  most  demanding  schools  in  the  Army. 

The  soldiers  learned  the  basics  of  parachuting.  They 
practiced  and  drilled,  developing  their  ability.  During  the 
third  week  of  their  training  the  hours  of  practice  were  put 
to  the  test.  Passing  the  test  would  earn  each  soldier  the 
right  to  wear  the  wings  of  a paratrooper. 

After  jump  school,  the  new  paratroopers  returned  to 
their  new  home.  Ft.  Bragg. 

Family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  edge  of  Normandy 
Drop  Zone  to  witness  the  return  of  North  Carolina’s  own 
‘All  American’  Airborne  Platoon.  The  young  troopers 
demonstrated  their  new  skills:  executed  good  parachute 
landing  falls  packed  their  chutes,  got  into  formation  and 
double  timed  off  the  Drop  Zone.  Klein  welcomed  to  the 
82  d Airborne  Division  the  platoon  he  had  sworn  in 
fifteen  weeks  earlier.  (P.R.  Johns,  Raleigh  DRCj 


Part  of  the  ‘All  American’  Airborne  Platoon  from  North  Carolina  returns  home  in  paratrooper  style,  (inset)  The  platoon  members 
who  made  the  jump  stand  in  front  of  their  new  home  at  Ft.  Bragg. 
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The  Big  House 


Story  and  Photos 
by  Dennis  Howland 
Portland  DRC 

The  steel  door  slams  behind  you 
with  an  air  of  finality,  and  the  envi- 
ronment you  are  about  to  experience 
is  awesome  and  somewhat  frighten- 
ing. It  is  the  beginning  of  a routine 
drill  weekend  for  the  Dental  Unit  of 
the  45th  Station  Hospital  of  the  124th 
ARCOM,  in  Portland,  OR.  You  are 
suddenly  told  that  you  must  wait  be- 
cause potential  patients  are  having 
breakfast  and  for  your  safety  you  are 
not  allowed  in  the  area.  You  look  back 
at  the  second  door  that  slammed  be- 
hind you  and  realize  that  wait  is  all 
you  can  do.  The  handles  and  locks  are 
on  the  other  side. 

For  this  drill  weekend,  like  all  the 


others,  members  of  the  unit  provide 
dental  services  for  the  incarcerated 
inside  two  correctional  facilities; 
Rocky  Butte  Facility  for  Men  and 
Clair  Argow  Facility  for  Women.  The 
program  is  functional  through  a part- 
nership, between  the  45  th  and  Mult- 
nomah County,  OR,  that  not  only 
saves  county  tax  dollars,  but  provides 
an  outstanding  on-the-job  training  site 
for  the  Portland  area  Army  Reservists, 
The  correctional  facility  dental  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  many  programs 
created  by  the  Army  Reservists  which 
uses  their  military  and  civilian  occu- 
pations to  benefit  the  community. 
This  particular  project  is  the  product 
of  careful  planning  and  coordination 
by  Army  Reserve  CPT  Kathy  Page. 
Page  not  only  serves  the  45  th  Station 


Hospital  as  a health  nurse,  but  as  a 
civilian,  is  in  charge  of  the  Jail  Health 
Services  for  Multnomah  County. 

Getting  the  program  started  this 
past  November  involved  defining  the 
county  needs,  coorinating  the  func- 
tions of  the  dental  program,  outlining 
the  training  project  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve dental  unit,  and  coordinating 
approval  from  officials  of  both  the 
county  and  the  Army.  Page  was  the 
catalyst  for  this  very  complex  project. 

Realizing  that  one  weekend  each 
month  is  inadequate  for  a good  on- 
going dental  program,  the  members  of 
the  unit  split  into  teams  to  provide 
dental  care  to  the  facilities  every 
weekend.  This  provides  full  care  on 
the  weekends  and  allows  for  meeting 
the  military  obligations  and  training 
needs  of  the  reservists.  During  the 
week  dental  care  is  provided  by  county 
contracted  dentists. 

On  any  given  weekend,  a dentist 
and  a technician,  accompanied  by 
supporting  staff,  function  as  a com- 
plete unit  to  provide  dental  care  and  to 
train  in  their  Army  skills.  In  addition, 
nurses  from  the  medical  unit  of  the 
45th,  accompany  the  dental  unit  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  dentistry. 
This  type  of  cross  training  program  is 
not  usually  available. 

As  the  group  is  escorted  through 
locked  doors  and  past  guard  personnel 
one  gets  a feeling  of  appreciation  for 
the  “outside,”  and  an  even  greater 
admiration  for  the  members  of  the 
45th,  who  function  in  an  area  which  is 
totally  “non- traditional.”  For  the  den- 
tal staff,  freedom  is  considered  one  of 
the  reasons  for  a good  strong  Army 
Reserve  force.  For  the  patient  it  can 
be  simply  a word  connected  to  a far 
off  date,  more  imagined  than  experi- 
enced. 

At  Rocky  Butte  the  patient  is 
brought  in  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
security  personnel,  the  color  of  the 
patient’s  coveralls  tells  you  which  cell 
block  he  is  from  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  in  jail.  It’s 
seven  a.m.,  the  staff  of  the  45th  is  set 
up  for  business,  it’s  chilly  and  damp 
inside  this  concrete  and  steel  world, 
and  the  equipment  is  less  than  up-to- 
date.  Even  so,  the  eight  hour  “drill” 
session  begins. 

all 
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Reserve  soldiers  of  the  124th  ARCOM  were  recentiy  at  the  men’s  correctional 
facility  in  Rocky  Butte,  OR.  It  was  only  for  a visit  however,  as  the  soidiers  of  the 
45th  Station  Hospitai’s  Dental  unit  spent  the  weekend  “driiiing”  at  the  prison. 
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The  first  time  visit  inside  the  jail 
may  find  you  assuring  yourself  that 
the  “real  world”  is  still  out  there. 
Keeping  one  eye  on  a window  acts  as 
a psychological  connection  giving  an 
uneasy  comfort  that  you  are  only  a 
visitor  and  not  a resident. 

This  apprehension  doesn’t  seem  to 
appear  in  the  actions  of  the  dental 
staff.  They  are  total  business,  with  a 
job  to  do. 

The  dentist  calls  for  the  first  patient, 
discusses  the  individual’s  dental  prob- 
lems and  makes  him  comfortable. 
You  realize  that  the  dentist  sees  this 
man  as  simply  a patient,  and  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  situation  doesn’t 
seem  to  surface.  This  is  a patient  with 
dental  needs  that  must  be  taken  care 
of. 

This  particular  drill  weekend  was 
staffed  by  dentist.  Army  MAJ  Larry 
Wilson,  CPT  Kathy  Page,  program 
coordinator,  CPT  Sue  Millman,  a 
Registered  Nurse,  and  SSG  Ed  Buss,  a 
dental  Technician.  They  work  at  the 
Rocky  Butte  facility  on  Saturday  and 
the  Clair  Argow  facility  on  Sunday. 
Watching  their  expertise  and  profes- 
sional attitude  is  quite  calming,  and 
you  have  the  tendency  to  get  lost  in 
your  thoughts  of  respect  for  this  Army 
Reserve  Unit. 

Wilson  views  the  program  as  “a 
return  of  federal  tax  dollars,  in  the 
form  of  reserve  salaries,  back  to  the 
county.”  The  45th  provides  the  per- 
sonnel for  the  county- equipped  and 
supplied  facility.  “The  training  is  very 
good  for  the  unit,”  he  added,  “the 
equipment  at  Clair  Argow  is  much 
like  the  equipment  we  would  use  if 
our  reserve  unit  was  mobilized.  It’s 
the  portable  suitcase  type  of  equip- 
ment that  can  be  moved  and  set  up 
wherever  we  are  needed.  Clair  Argow 
is  a realistic  situation  for  us  and  the 
program  keeps  our  personnel  trained 
in  the  tools  and  skills  of  our  trade.” 

Savings  in  personnel  expenses  a- 
lone,  for  Multnomah  County,  could 
be  as  much  as  $1,000  for  each  drill 
day. 

The  list  of  patients  is  completed,  x- 
rays  are  taken,  extractions  made, 
dental  hygiene  education  for  the  pa- 
tients is  finished.  The  drill  continues 
with  administrative  work  that  must 


be  accomplished.  Documentation  is 
very  important  for  future  needs  of  the 
patient  and  for  establishing  a track 
record  for  the  program. 

When  the  drill  is  over  and  it’s  time 
to  leave,  the  group  is  escorted  back 
past  the  guards,  through  the  steel 
doors.  You  jog  through  the  dining  area 


to  keep  from  getting  delayed  in  leav- 
ing and  once  again  you  are  “outside.” 
For  the  dental  personnel  it’s  just 
another  routine  drill  and  training  ses- 
sion. They  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
patients,  fulfill  their  military  obliga- 
tions and  provide  a service  for  their 
community  and  their  country.  X 


The  steel 
door  slams 
shut  behind 
you  with  an  air 
of  finality,  and 
the  environ- 
ment you  are 
about  to 
experience 
is  awesome 
and  some- 
what frighten- 
ing. It  is  the 
beginning  of 
a routine  drill 
weekend . . . 
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Update 


A new  family  liaison  office 


The  head  of  the  Army’s  New  Family  Liaison  Office 
says  the  establishment  of  her  agency  affirms  the  Army’s 
commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  Army 
families.  Betty  Hart  assumed  duties  at  the  Pentagon 
recently  as  the  principal  civilian  aide  and  advisor  on 
family  matters  to  the  Army’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  (DCSPER).  Hart  will  assist  the  Army  in  devel- 
oping and  directing  overall  policy,  programs  and  pro- 
cfedures  that  affect  the  family. 

“Developing  communication’’  between  the  Army’s 
family  members  throughout  the  world  and  its  policy- 
makers at  the  Pentagon  is  how  Hart  views  her  new  job. 
“FLO  is  one  of  the  avenues  now  available  for  input  to  the 
way  the  Army  runs  its  family  programs,’’  she  said. 

“The  image  of  the  traditional  family  is  changing,”  Hart 
continued.  “We  recognize  that  the  Army  family,  like  the 
soldier,  comes  in  many  sizes  and  shapes.  Personnel 
policies  and  plans  will  consider  family  impact  wherever 
possible.” 

Hart  says  one  of  her  first  duties  will  be  to  examine 
existing  Army-wide  family  support  programs  and  the 
various  pilot  family  programs  now  underway  at  some 
installations.  Calling  FLO  a “listening  vehicle,”  the  FLO 
chief  says  she  plans  to  keep  Army  leaders  abreast  of  the 
areas  of  concern  and  interest  on  family  matters  being 
expressed  at  installation  level. 

“The  work  will  remain  at  installation  level,”  stressed 


Hart.  “FLO  will  be  a clearing  house  to  make  sure  the 
information  is  shared  throughout  the  post.” 

The  creation  of  FLO  was  one  of  six  recommendations 
that  emerged  in  1980  from  the  First  Army  Family 
Symposium  in  Washington,  DC.  In  follow-up  report  to 
the  Army,  delegates  cited  the  need  for  an  official  Family 
Liaison  Agency  to  study  findings  of  the  symposium,  re- 
view Army  policies  that  impact  on  families  and  establish 
a network  to  identify  family  problem  areas. 

Harf  s previous  military- related  and  civilian  experiences 
in  family  issues  include  designing  and  implementing 
training  with  the  Navy  (1980-81];  chairing  the  Mayor’s 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  for  Columbus,  GA. 
(1974-75);  developing  and  carrying  out  a major  project 
(“All  About  Eve”]  on  contemporary  women’s  life-styles. 
Expectations  and  Problems,  Columbus  (1973-74);  designing 
and  directing  14  Federal  Grant  Programs  (1973-74);  and 
establishing  a Rape  and  Crisis  Telephone  Counseling 
Service,  Columbus  (1975-79). 

Her  special  citations  include  a Special  Act  Award 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1981  (co- recipient  of 
$5,000  award);  a Special  Act  Award,  Headquarters,  US 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (1979);  “Who’s 
Who  of  American  Women”  (1977-79);  “Notable  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Bicentennial  Era”  (1976);  “World’s  Who’s 
Who  of  Women”  (1976);  “Outstanding  Personalities  of 
the  South”  (1974-77);  and  a number  of  other  civilian  and 
federal  service  honors.  (ARNEWS) 


S Diagnostic  Test 

April  1982  Answers 

1 . b ■ 1 1 0 - (Table  H-1 2,  paragraph  7b(3)(a),  AR  601  -210). 

2.  c - 7 weeks  individual  active  duty  fortraining (lADT),  plus48 
hours  of  proficiency  training  - (Chapter  5,  AR  1 40-1 11). 


3.  d - Once  every  two  weeks  and  at  least  weekly  during  the  last 
month  of  delayed  status  and  again  3 days  prior  to  departing  on 
active  duty  - (Chapter  2,  Section  II,  Paragraph  2-7a(1)  Note, 
USAREC  Reg  350-7). 

4.  d- All  of  the  above;  a)  Be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and  not  have 
passed  their  29th  birthday  at  the  time  of  RA  enlistment,  b) 
Possess  documentary  proof  of  having  a baccalaureate  degree  or 
higher,  c)  Be  recommended  for  enlistment  by  an  OCS  Board  - 
(Tabie  H-11,  AR  601-210). 

5.  a -31  - (Table  H-1 7,  Line4a(4),  AR  601-210). 

6.  True  - (Paragraph  1 a and  3d,  USAREC/MEPCOM  Regulation 
601-43. 

7.  c - 72  hours  - (Chapter  2,  Appendix  C,  Paragraph  3b(1), 
USAREC  Reguiation  350-7). 

8.  False- (Chapter3,  Section  III,  Paragraph 3-1 3a,  AR601-210). 


V: 


d - Two  years  - (Table  4-6,  AR  601-210). 


10.  True  - Prospect  Cards  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as  an  in- 
dividual agrees  to  an  appointment  - (Chapter  2,  Section  I,  Para- 
graph 2-4b,  USAREC  Regulation  350-7). 


11.  d - Under  no  circumstances  - (Paragraph  2-1 8d,  Note, 
USAREC  Reguiation  350-7). 


12.  c - 50  - (Frame  39,  page  25,  VEAP  Programmed  Text). 


13.  False  - A soldier  must  take  action  to  enroll  in  VEAP  by 
completing  an  “EDSAVE”  allotment  form  - (Paragraph  2a,  VEAP 
Programmed  Text). 

1 5.  True  - If  an  applicant  has  neither  parents  nor  guardian  or  is 
married,  legally  separated,  or  divorced,  a statement  to  this  effect 
would  be  entered  in  the  Remarks  Block  of  the  form  and  applicant 
may  be  enlisted  without  parentai  consent  - (Table  4-1 , Rule  A, 
Footnote  4a,  AR  601 -210). 

16.  d - Not  authorized  - (Chapter  3,  Section  II,  Paragraph  3-9e, 
AR  601-210). 


17.  d - Monthly  - (Paragraph  26,  USAREC  Regulation  350-7). 


18.  c - USAREC  Reguiation  600-15  (Pre-enlistment  Training 
(PET)  - (Make  It  Happen  #21). 

19.  c - Area  commander  - (Paragraph  8-2,  USAREC  Regulation 
601-63). 


20.  d - Non  high  school  graduate  - (paragraph  3b, 
Regulation  611-4). 


USAREC 
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Re- Update  B 


Reserve  Scholar  Athlete  Award. 


To  add  weight  to  the  importance  of 
its  National  “Spirit  of  Victory”  Schol- 
ar/Athlete Award,  the  Army  Reserve 
this  year  will  present  a 2 1/2- inch  die- 
cast  medal  to  the  high  school  students 
it  honors.  The  decision  to  switch  to 
the  medal,  which  replaces  the  paper 
certificate,  is  in  recognition  of  the 
program’s  popularity  in  its  maiden 
year. 

The  Scholar/ Athlete  medallion  fea- 
tures the  American  eagle  in  flight  on 
its  front  side  with  the  title  of  the 
award  around  the  edge.  The  phrase 
“Spirit  of  Victory”  appears  above  the 
wingspread  of  the  eagle.  According  to 
MAJ  David  Ritterpusch,  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  USAR  advertising  at 
USAREC  and  director  of  the  Scholar/ 
Athlete  program,  the  phrase  symbol- 
izes the  winning  attitude  of  those  who 


receive  this  award.  “Spirit  of  Victory” 
was  the  theme  of  the  1981  bicenten- 
nial celebration  of  the  Battle  of  York- 
town,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
final  battle  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  medal  was 
designed  so  that  the  engraved  name  of 
the  winner  and  high  school  will  domi- 
nate. This  personalization  takes  a lot 
of  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  maker  of  the  medal, 
but  according  to  Ritterpusch,  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  medal’s 
design.  “We  insisted  that  each  medal 
be  personalized,”  he  said.  “We  want 
each  Scholar/ Athlete  to  know  that  the 
Army  Reserve  has  recognized  them 
individually.” 

The  other  elements  on  the  back 
work  together  to  frame  the  engraved 


name  and  school.  The  traditional 
Olympic  torch  rests  in  front  of  an 
American  flag  at  the  top  of  the  medal. 
The  phrase,  “For  Academic  and  Ath- 
letic Excellence”  arcs  over  the  flag. 
Two  olive  branches  at  the  bottom  of 
the  medal  complete  the  frame.  The 
olive  branch  was  the  ancient  Greek 
symbol  of  victory. 

According  to  Ritterpusch,  the  Ar- 
my Reserve’s  goal  is  to  make  this  the 
achievement  award  sought  after  by 
most  high  school  students.  “We  feel 
that  this  award  salutes  ultimate  ac- 
complishment. While  it’s  difficult 
enough  to  excel  in  any  one  area;  the 
more  complete,  better-rounded  pei^ 
son,  strives  for  excellence  not  in  just 
scholarship  or  athletics,  but  in  en- 
deavors of  both  mind  and  body.” 
(USAREC  A&SP] 


New  reenlistment  policies 


Soldiers  in  all  grades  and  Military  Occupational  Spe- 
cialties are  facing  new  re- enlistment  rules  since  January 
1. 

One  new  policy,  the  Dual  Component  Option,  deals 
with  in-service  recruitment  and  makes  it  easier  for 
departing  Regular  Army  soldiers  to  fill  Reserve  slots. 
Also,  new  re- enlistment  and  re- classification  rules  will 
help  the  Army  remain  at  strength  in  certain  critical 
specialties. 

With  the  Dual  Component  Option,  soldiers  can  enlist 
in  the  Army  Reserve  10  days  before  they  start  terminal 
leave,  or  within  the  10  day  period  before  they  are  eligible 
to  return  from  overseas.  Service  members  who  have 
completed  their  six-year  military  obligations  no  longer 
have  to  enlist  within  24  hours  of  their  ETS. 

The  new  option  aids  soldiers  who  wish  to  re- enlist,  but 
who  are  not  at  a separation/transfer  point  or  other 
military  agency  at  the  time  of  their  ETS.  It  also  aids  those 
who  are  not  at  the  separation/ transfer  points  for  24 
hours,  such  as  overseas  returnees.  The  option  prevents  a 
break  in  military  service  by  letting  the  soldiers  continue 
in  their  USAR  status. 

The  new  re-enlistment  and  reclassification  rules,  ac- 
cording to  the  Army  s Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 


LTG  Maxwell  Thurman,  are  going  to  improve  the  im- 
balance that  exists  among  certain  specialties. 

The  rules  bar  soldiers  of  all  grades  from  re- enlisting  or 
reclassifying  from  a shortage  MOS  to  a balanced  or  over- 
strength MOS,  However,  the  policy  does  permit  soldiers 
to  re- enlist  in  their  own  short,  balanced  or  overstrength 
MOS  vacancy. 

One  restriction  specifically  affects  E6s  and  above. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  reclassify  from  one  short  MOS 
to  another. 

Sergeants  and  specialist  fives  are  presently  allowed  to 
move  from  one  shortage  specialty  to  another  on  re- 
enlistment. 

The  Army’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  is  con- 
sidering tightening  the  rules  even  further.  DCSPER  is 
considering  placing  E5s  who  re-enlist  for  a second  or 
succeeding  hitch  under  the  same  restrictions  that  now 
govern  E6s. 

The  only  soldiers  who  are  permitted  reclassification  to 
a balanced  or  surplus  MOS  are  those  who  become 
medically  unqualified  for  duty  in  their  present  skills. 

If  you  are  considering  re-enlistment  or  reclassifica- 
tion, visit  your  reenlistment  NCO  for  further  informa- 
tion. (TRADOC  News  Service) 
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Test  program  gives  CHAMPUS 


all  VOLUNTEER  Staff 

What  would  you  call  a family  health 
benefits  program  which  guaranteed 
treatment  for  your  family  members, 
required  little  or  no  claim  paperwork 
and  cost  about  $10  per  month? 

It’s  called  CHAMPUS  Choice  and 
it’s  currently  being  tested  as  a program 
in  Portland.  (See  story  below]. 

“CHAMPUS  Choice  is  not  a re- 
placement for  CHAMPUS,”  according 
to  Navy  Lt.  Stephen  Kaja,  a CHAM- 
PUS Choice  project  officer.  Like 
CHAMPUS,  the  test  program  is  only 
for  active  duty  servicemembers’  fami- 
lies, retired  military  members  and  eli- 
gible survivors  of  military  members. 

“It  is  an  option  to  provide  good 
benefits  while  giving  the  individual 
the  freedom  of  choice,”  Kaja  said, 
adding,  “It  relieves  the  family  of  a lot 
of  uncertainty  and  allows  them  to 
forecast  their  health  costs.” 

With  CHAMPUS  Choice,  health 
care  facilities  are  contracted  and  listed 


on  a comparative  chart.  The  chart 
shows  what  services  are  provided  by 
various  facilities  and  what  the  costs 
will  be.  In  the  Portland  program,  the 
lowest  monthly  rate  for  one  person  is 
$2.09  per  month,  the  most  expensive 
is  $4.34  per  month,  Kaja  said.  For  a 
family  (the  spouse  and  all  children], 
the  lowest  rate  if  $4..  64  and  the  highest 
rate  is  $6.93  per  month  according  to 
the  chart. 

“The  benefits  are  similar  to  CHAM- 
PUS, but  it  allows  the  family  to  select 
the  benefits  program  which  best  fits 
its  needs,”  he  said. 

The  responsibilities  differ  with 
CHAMPUS  and  CHAMPUS  Choice. 
With  the  current  program,  the  service- 
member  must  find  the  physician  and 
the  treatment  facility,  usually  pay  for 
the  treatment,  then  be  reimbursed  for 
a portion  of  the  expenses.  With 
CHAMPUS  Choice,  there  are  no  de- 
ductibles, just  the  monthly  cost  and 
co-payments  for  certain  services.  With 


the  current  CHAMPUS  program,  the 
soldier  must  pay  the  deductable  and 
percentage  of  the  balance  and  must 
file  a claim  for  reimbursement. 

“There  are  no  deductibles  associated 
with  this  program,”  Kaja  explained. 
“The  service  member  must  pay  a por- 
tion of  the  premiums  then  must  pay 
co-payments.”  Co-payments  would 
include  such  things  as  office  visit 
charges  or  prescriptions. 

Because  the  CHAMPUS  headquai> 
ters  contracts  with  the  providers  of- 
fering the  best  plans,  it  means  the 
benefits  also  differ. 

“We  contract  with  the  facilities  which 
have  the  best  plans  to  offer,”  Kaja 
said,  adding,  “The  benefits  aren’t  the 
same  as  CHAMPUS. 

“The  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion concept  (of  the  current  CHAMPUS 
program]  is  one  of  preventive  care, 
but  with  CHAMPUS  Choice,  the  whole 
orientation  is  different,”  Kaja  added. 

“The  response  from  the  units  in 


A closer  look  at  CHAMPUS  Choice 


by  Dennis  Howland 
Portland  DRC 

The  Portland  DRC  is  currently  pai> 
ticipating  in  CHAMPUS  Choice  as  a 
test  program.  In  the  early  stages,  pro- 
ject staff  members  indicated  only  minor 
problems  and  termed  the  participation 
as  quite  substantial. 

The  test  project,  which  encompasses 
four  counties  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, was  initiated  as  a research  project 
to  study  the  benefits  of  three  alternate 
plans  compared  to  the  present  CHAM- 
PUS program. 

The  voluntary  participation  project 
began  providing  benefits  last  Sep- 
tember. The  CHAMPUS  Choice  pro- 
gram gives  the  service  member,  living 
within  the  test  area,  a choice  of  re- 
maining enrolled  in  the  present 
CHAMPUS  plan  or  the  option  of 
enrolling  in  one  of  the  three  alternate 
health  care  plans  offered  in  the  test 


project.  The  service  member  must 
remain  in  the  particular  chosen  plan 
for  one  year  and  then  has  the  option  of 
continuing  in  the  same  plan,  changing 
plans  or  returning  to  the  regular 
CHAMPUS  system. 

According  to  Navy  LT  Stephen  Kaja, 
Portland  Champus  Choice  site  mana- 
ger, the  greatest  problem  is  in  the 
banking  system. 

“The  program  is  too  small  at  this 
point  to  be  introduced  into  the  military 
pay  allotment  system,”  he  explained. 
“Consequently,  setting  up  an  ongoing 
premium  payment  process  is  difficult 
for  both  the  sponsor  and  the  user. 
Alternatives  are  being  closely  studied 
to  determine  a workable  system  for 
both.” 

Presently  the  only  project  of  its 
type,  the  Portland  test  area  is  being 
closely  monitored  to  report  to  Congress 
as  well  as  to  establish  guidelines  for 


setting  up  similiar  programs  across 
the  country.  Project  sites  are  planned 
for  the  Houston  and  Minneapolis  areas, 
with  a total  of  six  area  projects  antici- 
pated for  the  study. 

Of  the  1,200  eligible  families  in  the 
test  area,  about  500  are  active  duty 
families.  As  of  January  1, 1982  a total 
of  1,061  families  were  enrolled  in  the 
program,  an  80  to  90  percent  partici- 
pation. 

“Identifying  eligible  families  was  a 
problem  experienced  during  the  early 
months,”  Kaja  said,  adding,  “We  ba- 
sically go  on  those  numbers  provided 
by  DOD  manpower  surveys  and  other 
available  population  figures.” 

As  of  October  1,  1981  Army  active 
duty  and  retired  families  made  up 
about  29  percent  of  those  enrolled. 
Overall  statistics  show  nearly  34  per- 
cent of  all  families  participating  are 
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families  a choice 


Portland  has  been  very  good,  ” he  said, 
adding,  “There  are  no  medical  facili- 
ties there,  so  they  would  have  to  use 
CHAMPUS.  The  rates  in  Portland  are 
very  inexpensive  (with  the  test  pro- 
gram) and  we  are  getting  requests 
from  other  units  to  start  CHAMPUS 
Choice  in  their  areas.” 

Kaja  explained  that  the  rates  would 
vary  from  city  to  city,  but  in  Portland 
the  rates  are  set  at  5 percent  of  the 
total  premium  for  active  duty  people. 

CHAMPUS  Choice  was  developed 
to  determine  if  there  could  be  a long 
range  savings  for  families  while  still 
maintaining  qualitative  care. 

The  program  was  authorized  in  the 
1981  Defense  Appropriations  Bill,  and 
must  be  conducted  as  a test  program 
for  four  years  before  it  can  officially 
become  a CHAMPUS  program.  Kaja 
added  that  CHAMPUS  Choice  would 
be  voluntary,  but  once  used,  the  family 
would  not  be  able  to  use  the  original 
CHAMPUS  program. 


in  Portland 

active  duty  families  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  all  uniformed  services. 

Questions  and  problems  are  recorded 
for  informational  purposes  at  the  pro- 
ject manager’s  level  but  according  to 
Kaja,  “complaints,  problems  or  disa- 
greements with  a particular  sponsor 
or  participant  are  not  normally  handled 
at  our  level.  We  do  receive  information 
requests  and  any  problems  are  noted.” 

“The  ironing  out  is  accomplished 
between  the  two  parties  and  further 
problems  are  settled  through  the  ap- 
peals procedures  of  the  particular  health 
care  plan.” 

Effects  of  PCS,  TDY  or  other  trans- 
fers, on  the  program,  are  not  known  at 
this  point  and  feedback  of  this  type  is 
just  now  being  received.  Kaja  said  the 
program  is  running  smoothly,  with 
both  the  health  care  program  user  and 
the  service-providers  appearing  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  test  program. 


He  said  that  the  CHAMPUS  office 
in  Colorado  must  keep  files  now  on  its 
members,  whereas  it  formerly  was 
not  required.  To  assist  in  keeping  a 
record  of  its  members,  CHAMPUS 
Choice  uses  DEERS,  the  Defense  En- 
rollment Eligibility  Reporting  System. 
(For  more  information  on  DEERS,  see 
all  VOLUNTEER,  p.31,  January  1982). 

The  future  of  CHAMPUS  Choice 


will  depend  on  a Congressional  de- 
cision after  the  test  period.  Its  success 
will  depend  on  how  well  the  CHAM- 
PUS office  works  with  the  providers 
and  if  the  providers  accept  the  pro- 
gram. 

While  it  is  only  a test  program  now, 
someday  you  may  have  the  CHAMPUS 
Choice. 


The  general  feeling  of  recruiting 
personnel  within  the  Portland  DRC 
area  is  one  of  satisfaction  with  the  test 
project  alternatives. 

Because  his  wife  is  also  active  duty 
Army,  SSG  Mike  Poppitz  had  never 
used  the  CHAMPUS  plan  before. 

“We  now  have  a daughter  enrolled 
in  the  Kaisei>Permanente  plan  and 
have  used  the  programs  benefits.  The 
facilities  as  well  as  the  benefits  are 
quite  adequate,  the  annual  premium 
cost  is  very  reasonable,  and  we  are 


really  pleased  with  our  overall  health 
care  plan.” 

Another  recruiter  indicated  that  his 
only  problem  since  choosing  an  altei^ 
nate  plan  is  inconsistency  on  the  part 
of  the  health  care  facility. 

“They  appear  to  be  confused,”  SFC 
Dan  Pineda  said,  “One  week  I pay  for 
a particular  service  and  the  following 
week  the  facility  seems  confused  a- 
bout  whether  to  charge  me  or  not  for 
identical  services.”  S 
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Preventing  DEP  loss 


“I  have  been  in  USAREC  for  34 
months,  and  I have  not  suffered  a 
single  DEP  loss,”  says  SSG  Robert 
Snead.  Recently  assigned  to  the  Seattle 
MEPS  as  a guidance  counselor,  Snead 
achieved  his  remarkable  record  while 
he  was  the  Tacoma  Narrows  recruiting 
station  commander  in  the  Seattle  DRC. 
Snead  continues:  “I  contracted  ap- 
proximately 43  persons  into  the  pro- 
gram and  with  a station  total  of  60 
DEP’s,  we  were  DEP-loss  free  for  all 
of  FY81.” 

How  did  he  do  it?  “I  get  each  DEP 
involved  in  preparing  to  go  on  active 
duty:  enlistment  into  the  program  is 
really  only  the  first  step,”  says  Snead. 
“Each  DEP  is  an  individual  and  each 
one  will  have  personal  problems  or 
concerns.”  Snead  identifies  the  pro- 
blem, such  as  poor  performance  in  a 
school  subject,  and  then  assists  the 
DEP  in  solving  it.  A young  woman 
may  feel  pressure  from  friends  to 
leave  the  program,  may  even  threaten 
pregnancy  or  marriage  to  get  out. 
“ Show  her  that  you  are  concerned  and 
understand  the  pressure  she  is  under. 
Explain  that  you  care,  not  because 
she’s  a woman,  but  because  she’s  a 
person  seeking  a career,  and  those 
who  are  trying  to  pressure  her  have 
nothing  to  offer  her,”  says  Snead. 

Often  a DEP  will  be  out  of  school 
and  may  not  have  an  enlistment  date 
until  the  end  of  the  summer.  If  he  or 
she  needs  employment,  use  your  Cl’s 
and  VIP’s,  contacts  who  may  be  able 
to  offer  part-time  jobs  such  as  car 
washes,  lawn  services,  etc.,  but  avoid 
permanent  employment.”  According 
to  Snead,  “Temporary  employment 
can  get  a DEP  through  a long  summer, 
but  a permanent  job  could  mean  a 
DEP  loss.” 

Snead  also  points  out  that  if  a DEP 
should  just  drop  by,  don’t  ignore  him. 
Make  him  feel  that  you’re  glad  to  see 
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him  and  take  the  time  to  discuss  how 
things  are  going.  In  fact,  it  is  im- 
portant you  see  all  of  your  DEPs  at 
least  twice  a month.  These  contacts 
provide  you  with  vital  input  as  to  their 
mental  and  physical  condition.  “It 
gives  the  person  a sense  of  being  part 
of  the  program  and  gets  him  involved. 
A compliment  on  a job  well  done  can 
work  wonders  and  it  doesn’t  cost  a 
thing,”  is  the  way  Snead  puts  it. 

Snead  has  also  devised  a physical 
fitness  program  which  includes  exer- 
cises and  running.  “This  involves  the 
DEPs  in  group  activities,  it  keeps 
them  physically  fit,  and  it  shows  we 
care  enough  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram with  them,”  says  Snead. 


Snead’s  base  line  rule  is  simply  that 
“you  have  to  be  honest  about  the  pro- 
gram and  let  the  applicant  know  what 
his  opportunities  and  his  responsi- 
bilities are.  Emphasize  that  once  in 
the  program,  he  will  be  a party  to  a 
legal  contract  and  that  this  is  not  just  a 
crutch  or  a tie-over  until  he  can  land 
an  ideal  job.” 

By  utilizing  all  the  aspects  of  a 
program  which  emphasizes  concern, 
involvement,  honesty  and  a real  vis- 
ible commitment,  Snead  has  achieved 
an  astonishing  rate  of  success.  This  is 
reflected  by  the  fact  that  he  closed  FY 
81  at  195  percent  of  mission.  Ac- 
cording to  Snead:  “Show  that  you 
care,  and  mean  it.”  S' 


Staff  Sergeant  Robert  Snead  tells  a prospective  enlistee  about  Army  benefits. 
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ic  Test 


1.  When  can  REACT  Cards  be  placed  in  the  card  file 
suspense? 

a.  Upon  receipt  of  card. 

b.  Within  72  hours  of  receipt  of  card. 

c.  When  individual  becomes  a prospect  or  applicant. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

2.  A is  an  individual  who  has  agreed  to 

undergo,  and  has  been  scheduled  for  mental  and/or  physi- 
cal examination  to  determine  enlistment  or  commission 
eligibility. 

a.  Contact.  c.  Prospect. 

b.  Lead.  d.  Applicant. 

3.  The  ASVAB  List  wiil  be  destroyed  after 

a.  1 year.  c.  2 years. 

b.  3 years.  d.  4 years. 

4.  All  applicants  must  score  a minimum  of  11 0 on  the  GT 
aptitude  area  in  order  to  qualify  for  OCS  eniistment  option. 

True  False 

5.  When  a state  authority  suspends  a driver’s  license,  the 
individual’s  command  driving  priviiege  is  automatically 
terminated. 

True  False 

6.  New  recruiters  will  go  on  full  production  after  comple- 
tion of assignment. 

a.  30  days.  c.  1 20  days. 

b.  90  days.  d.  60  days. 

7.  On  the  ASVAB  (8,  9,  & 10)  Test,  there  is  a computed 
Womens’  Selection  Test  (WST)  score? 

True  False 

8.  Field  recruiters  are  required  to  maintain  a planning 
guide  to  assist  in  managing  their  time  productively.  Which 
of  the  following  entries  are  required  to  be  reflected  In  the 
planning  guide? 

a.  All  confirmed  appointments. 

b.  All  follow-up  of  Interested  prospects. 

c.  All  itinerary  stops. 

d.  AM  of  the  above. 

9.  Basic  VEAP  is  available  to  all  NPS  enlistees. 

True  False 

10.  How  long  are  test  scores  valid  on  a prior  service 
applicant  with  a DA  Form  1811? 

a.  One  year  after  date  of  separation. 

b.  30  days  after  date  of  separation. 

c.  Two  years  after  date  of  separation. 

d.  Five  years  after  date  of  separation. 


11.  A part  of  Ownership  is  asking  yourself  if  the  applicant 
to  whom  you  are  speaking  is  the  person  you  would  want  to 
your  left  or  right  in  combat. 

True  _Faise 

1 2.  One  of  the  steps  to  pre-call  planning  is: 

a.  Answer  the  objection. 

b.  Develop  a list  of  prospects. 

c.  Follow-up. 

d.  Confirm  the  appointment. 

1 3.  To  become  a participant  in  the  ROTC/SMP  an  individ- 
uai  must  accompiish  which  of  the  following? 

a.  Be  enrolled  in  the  ROTC  Advanced  Course. 

b.  Be  assigned  to  a Troop  Program  Unit. 

c.  a & b. 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

14.  Which  of  the  foliowing  is  NOT  required  for  a 2-year 
(Tabie  H-26,  AR  601-210)  enlistment? 

a.  HSDG. 

b.  AFQT50. 

c.  Specific/required  MOS  for  option. 

d.  Be  18  years  old. 

1 5.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  aptitude  area  scores 
of  85  or  above  required  fora  NPS  HSDG  with  an  ACM  of  I- 1 1 1? 

a.  2.  c.  1. 

b.  3.  d.  0. 

1 6.  According  to  USAREC  Pam  350-2,  a new  recruiter  will 
be  evaluated  twice  by  the: 

a.  Station  commander,  assistant  area  commander,  or 
area  commander. 

b.  Station  commander,  operations  NCOIC,  or  guidance 
counseior. 

c.  Station  commander,  assistant  area  commander,  or 
DRC  PD  NCO. 

d.  Station  commander,  DRC  SGM,  or  DRC  commander. 

1 7.  The  recruiter  planning  guide  shouid  be  spot  checked 
and  initiaied  by  the  assistant  area  commander  a minimum 
of  once  each  month. 

True  Faise 

18.  Which  of  the  foliowing  is  the  minimum  acceptabie 
height/weight  (regardless  of  age)  for  an  NPS  male  who  is 
enlisting  into  the  regular  Army? 

a.  60/100  c.  62/103 

b.  61/102  d.  63/104 

19.  Individual  ASVAB  Scores  can  be  recorded  on  the  Lead 
Refinement  List  (USAREC  Form  539). 

True  False 

20.  Only  the  Army  can  offer  a two  year  enlistment  option. 

True  False 
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Catalog  system  supports 


by  Jerry  Perlman 
and  MAJ  Ronald  W.  Krisak 
Army  Training  Support  Center 
Ft  Eustis 

An  automated  catalog  system  was 
recently  established  to  give  trainers 
and  training  managers  a ready  refei^ 
ence  source  for  available  training 
materials. 

After  more  than  a year  of  effort,  the 
Army  Training  Support  Center  (ATSC), 
Ft.  Eustis,  completed  the  project  with 
the  publication  of  an  Extension  Train- 
ing Materials  (ETM]  catalog  system. 

The  two-part  program  was  designed 
to  identify  the  entire  range  of  training 
support  materials  in  the  field  and 


eliminate  items  which  were  obsolete, 
impractical  or  duplicative  of  other 
products. 

The  system  supports  both  individual 
(MOS]  and  collective  (Army  and  Eval- 
uation Program  or  ARTEP)  training. 

The  catalogs  are  being  automatically 
distributed  to  every  unit  in  the  Army, 
the  series  of  77  catalogs,  published  as 
DA  Pamphlets  in  the  DA  Pam  350 
series,  is  keyed  to  the  existing  ARTEPs. 
This  means  that  Army  field  units  will 
receive  only  one  catalog  which  directly 
supports  its  ARTEP. 

An  additional  catalog  will  be  based 
on  the  enlisted  MOS  structure  and  is 
intended  to  support  Table  of  Distribu- 


tion and  Allowance  (TD A)  units,  (which 
are  not  included  in  the  ARTEP  pro- 
gram) and  individual  training  require- 
ments. 

It  means  the  unit  commander  or 
training  manager  now  has  a practical 
reference  tool  available  at  the  unit 
level. 

It  provides  easy-to-use  information 
on  available  training  support  products, 
lists  specific  skills  or  tasks  supported 
and  gives  simple  instructions  on  how 
to  order  items  not  already  in  the  unit. 

This  system  is  designed  to  alleviate 
some  problems.  For  example,  in  early 
1981  there  were  thousands  of  separate 
products  either  in  the  field  or  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  which 
were  intended  to  support  the  Army- 
wide training  effort.  In  addition  to  the 
volume  of  training  support  materials 
in  the  field,  there  was  no  single  infor- 
mation source  on  what  these  products 
were,  how  to  get  them,  or  how  to  use 
them. 

While  the  new  ETM  catalog  series 
was  being  developed,  the  problem  of 
outdated,  impractical  and  duplicative 
products  was  being  studied.  Simulta- 
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unit,  individual  tasks 


neously,  with  the  catalog  effort,  ATSC 
surveyed  the  entire  training  product 
inventory,  eliminating  the  obsolete 
and  less  useful  items  while  consoli- 
dating similar  or  duplicate  items. 

Each  ETM  catalog  devotes  separate 
chapters  to  material  in  support  of 
common  tasks,  general  subjects,  MOS 
training  and  collective  ARTEP  training. 

Additional  chapters  cross  reference 


Two  examples  of  the  Extension  Training 
Materials  catalogs  show  the  Army  train- 
ing and  evaluation  programs  which  they 
support 


product  availability  to  specific  train- 
ing and  audiovisual  support  centers 
(TASCs)  worldwide  and  give  detailed 
information  for  ordering  all  products, 
including  those  not  in  the  TASC  system. 

The  results  of  the  reduction  effort 
are  the  ETM  catalogs.  They  give  com- 
manders and  trainers  a reference  source 
which  is  accurate  and  useful. 

ATSC  officials  emphasize  that  the 


training  product  reduction  and  catalog 
projects  are  not  simply  one-time  ef- 
forts. Both  functions  are  remaining 
under  ATSC  management  and  have 
already  been  incorporated  into  an 
automated  system  designed  to  main- 
tain control  over  training  support  ma- 
terial development,  while  providing 
the  means  for  periodic  revision  of  the 
catalog  series. 

With  the  ETM  catalogs  now  in  the 
field,  the  old  familiar  service  school 
catalogs  and  separate  catalogs  for 
Training  Extension  Courses  (TEC)  are 
things  of  the  past. 

The  entire  range  of  exportable  train- 
ing products  is  included  in  the  ETM 
catalogs,  making  continued  publica- 
tion of  separate  products  unnecessary. 

The  lone  exception  is  the  course 
catalog  for  the  Army  correspondence 
course  program  ( ACCP)  administered 
by  the  Army  Institute  for  Professional 
Development  (IPD),  which  is  also  an 
element  of  ATSC.  Because  of  the 
individual  nature  of  the  correspondence 
course  program,  course  catalogs  will 
continue  to  be  published  separately. 

w 


CHAPTER  5 

PRODUCTS  IN  SUPPORT  OF  MOS  TRAINING  (INDIVIDUAL  MILITARY 
OCCUPATIONAL  SPECIALTIES) 

DESCRIPTION 

Training  products  designed  for  export  and  suitable  for  training  individual  MOS  tasks  are  related  to  each  MOS  supported.  They  are  grouped  byproduct  type  and 
are  listed  with  applicable  MOS  in  numerical  order.  Some  tasks  are  shared  by  more  than  one  MOS,  so  the  same  product  maybe  listed  in  several  MOS  groupings. 
The  purpose  of  this  listing  is  to  support  individual  MOS  training  by  identifying  available  products  which  support  MOS-specific  tasks.  To  satisfy  an  MOS-specific 
training  need,  individual  training  products  (sequenced  by  assigned  number)  can  be  located  for  a particular  MOS.  This  will  assist  you  in  scheduling  and  executing 
appropriate  individual  training,  using  the  best  available  training  product(s). 


MOS  Designation 


2.  MOS  Description 


4.  Title/Description  As  Shown  On  Product 


lARfOR  CREVfAN  60A1/  All 


|aRMT  TkAZNING  EXTENSION  COURScI 

[product  NUMBEfil 


5.  Assigned  Product  Identification  Number 


[product  title/descriptionI 


MD-m-MU-f 

02a*171-14S4*i 

020-171-16S7-A 

020-171-1657-J 

02»-171-14l4-A 

020-171-1444-i 

020-171-1686-A 

020-171-1686-J 

02^171-9224-r 


TAMffT  kCmtlTIM  tC4Hnt  TffOmtMl 
Mam  TUCI  ON  »40  tINttI  TMW 

INSTALL  TRACK  ON  P60  SERIES  TANK 
INSTALL  TRACK  ON  P6I>  SERIES  TANK 

MSinLmitAtitatLt  nticitifci  oo  Mitt  mv 

AtSiNOLV/OTtftSttMlT  tNICCNBLOCH  ON  MMb  OM 

NAINTENANCE  OF  BREECHELOCK  AND  BORE  EVACl'ATOR 
MAINTENANCE  OF  BREECHBLOCK  AND  BORE  EVACUATOR 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

1.  'The  product  listing  is  computer-generated  and  each  page  is  annotated  with  an  as-of-date. 

2.  Sorting  within  MOS  is  by  product  type  and  then  product  number  in  numerical  sequence. 


EXTENSION  TRAINING  MATERIALS  CATALOG 
CHAPTER  $ 

CARPENTRT  AND  MASONRY  SPECIALIST 
ARMY  TRAINING  LITERATURE 

PRODUCT  NUMBER  PRODUCT  TITLE/DESCRIPTION 


DATE  09/08/81 


WtWBWV 


CARPENTRT  AND  MASONRY  SPECIALIST 
ARCTIC  C^STRUCTIOt^ 


imiptit’-r  ifn 


CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEERING  SUPERVISOR 


FIRST  AID  - ELECTRIC  SHOCK 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  ESTIMATES 
W? 


FM  S-51H/CM 


MINE  DETECTOR/  AN/PRS-7  AND  AN/PSS-11 
_AS_P_IP_£,  TEMPLATE 
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You  can  get  there  from  here 


by  MSG  Ray  Davis 
USAREC-PAL 
Art  by  Bob  Tarpey 
Ft.  Sheridan  TASC 

The  Army  trains,  maintains,  and 


30 


professionally  develops  soldiers.  This 
is  true  to  a point,  at  least  in  the 
enlisted  ranks.  For  officers,  the  Army 
does  all  of  these  things,  and  in  addi- 


tion, selects  for  War  College,  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  de- 
gree completion,  graduate  courses, 
law  school,  and  many  others.  The 

all 
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enlisted  soldier  does  not  get  such  an 
opportunity  for  higher  level  civilian 
education,  but  must  compete  with 
people  who  have  completed  higher 
levels  of  civilian  education. 

Work  hard,  attend  the  schools  for 
which  selected,  and  you  will  advance 
through  the  Army  ranks.  This  philos- 
ophy, recommended  for  enlisted  sol- 
diers, will  not  always  hold  true.  Sol- 
diers must  exercise  some  initiative 
and  get  moving  on  educational  pro- 
jects that  are  not  in  the  Army  selection 
process. 

Many  soldiers  throughout  the  Army 
participate  in  the  Army  Correspon- 
dence Course  Program.  This  program 
is  free  for  the  asking,  and  provides  the 
opportunity  to  complete  many  courses 
that  a soldier  normally  would  not  be 
eligible  for,  nor  be  able  to  take  in 
residence.  The  program  has  many 
other  advantages  but  a couple  of  small 
items  really  hit  the  top  of  the  list.  Each 
course  is  academically  rewarding,  and 
is  completed  at  the  student’s  leisure. 
The  courses  provide  a certificate  suit- 
able for  framing,  and  are  entered  on 
the  soldier's  qualification  record.  This 
is  nothing  to  sneeze  at,  and  the  fee  is 
affordable  by  everyone. 

The  old  song  and  dance  about  civil- 
ian education  is  real.  College  courses 
provide  many  more  benefits  than  just 
credit  towards  a “degree.”  It  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  a college  course 
does  not  make  you  better  at  some- 
thing—if  nothing  else  than  knowing 
you  have  at  least  read  a college-level 
textbook.  Each  credit  received  is  en- 
tered on  the  qualification  record.  It  is 
possible  to  enroll  in  a course  not 
related  to  the  work  you  are  perform- 
ing. The  immediate  benefits  of  such 
instruction  may  not  be  apparent  be- 
cause in  most  cases,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  put  in  practice  the  theories  or 
procedures  just  learned.  If  a course  of 
instruction  is  related  to  your  present 
work,  many  additional  tangible  and 
intangible  benefits  will  be  received. 


Attending  off  duty  courses  of  in- 
struction is  not  easy.  The  family  per- 
son looks  at  the  single  person  and 
assumes  that  because  of  marital  sta- 
tus, attending  school  is  easier.  It  is  not 
easy  for  anyone  except  the  “super 
brain.”  A lot  of  personal  dedication  is 
required  to  accomplish  an  education 
goal.  Inherent  in  this  educational  goal 
is  the  desire  to  advance,  either  in  the 
Army  or  as  a civilian.  Higher  civilian 
education,  not  normally  associated 
with  an  MOS,  is  necessary  to  achieve 
many  personal  goals.  Attending  night 
school  means  time  away  from  the 
family.  It  means  working  on  other 
nights  to  complete  reading  and  written 
school  requirements,  and  in  general, 
increasing  your  workday  by  several 
hours  while  school  is  in  session.  Mar- 
ried soldiers  need  family  support  and 
that  is  difficult  to  get  if  you  are  al- 
ready working  overtime  on  most  days. 

What  benefits  can  you  expect  from 
furthering  your  education?  If  you  have 
not  set  a particular  goal  in  life,  setting 
a higher  education  goal  could  be  of 
value.  Goal  setting,  while  not  the  top 
priority  of  most  folks,  is  an  important 
process  to  learn  in  life.  Achieving  a 
personal  goal  will  make  you  feel  good 
about  yourself.  Promotion  boards  do 
not  frown  when  reviewing  the  educa- 
tion block  of  a qualification  record 
that  is  filled  with  courses  the  soldier 
had  to  complete  on  his  own  time. 
Along  the  same  train  of  thought,  who 
is  disappointed  when  selected  for  a 
secondary  zone  promotion? 

Often  the  excuse  is  heard,  “I  don’t 
have  time  to  take  an  after-hours 
course,”  or  “the  Army  never  selects 
people  in  my  MOS  for  formal  school 
training,”  or  “the  course  requirements 
are  more  than  I can  handle.”  Did  you 
ever  look  back  over  the  past  few 
weeks  and  say  “I  could  have  taken 
that  course.”  If  any  of  the  past  few 
words  describe  anything  you  have 
said  or  done,  then  perhaps  a self- 
evaluation  is  overdue.  Do  not  fall 


victim  to  excuses,  or  regret  a decision 
on  how  a particular  period  of  your  life 
was  spent. 

Where  should  you  go?  There  are 
many  places  close  to  most  duty  sta- 
tions. Local  community  colleges  are 
the  least  expensive,  4-year  colleges/ 
universities,  and  private  colleges  are 
the  most  expensive.  Pick  up  a school 
catalog,  find  a program  that  suits  you, 
and  enroll.  Plan  on  lots  of  hard  work 
and  a very  enjoyable  social  atmos- 
here.  It  may  seem  like  a long,  impos- 
sible road,  but  it  isn’t.  You  can  imagine 
the  pride  you  will  have  when  you 
hang  the  recently  earned  “Sheep  Skin” 
on  the  wall  behind  your  desk. 

Attending  college  is  normally  not 
free;  however,  the  fees  charged  by 
most  institutions  are  affordable  with 
some  financial  assistance.  There  are  a 
few  sources  of  financial  assistance 
that  should  be  explored  when  enrol- 
ling in  school.  The  Veterans  Admini- 
stration (VA)  is  an  excellent  method 
of  paying  tuition.  The  VA  will  pay  all 
tuition  costs  and  deduct  a portion  of 
total  entitlements  in  exchange.  If  you 
achieve  all  educational  goals  before 
retiring,  thenwhy  save  the  VA  benefits 
until  retirement.  Soldiers  in  grade  E-5 
and  above  with  less  than  15  years  of 
Active  service  may  use  tuition  assis- 
tance and  get  90  percent  of  tuition 
costs  paid  by  the  Army.  The  increase 
for  soldiers  below  grade  E-5,  or  those 
who  have  more  than  15  years  of  Active 
service,  goes  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
soldier's  share  for  tuition  costs.  With 
the  Army  picking  up  the  tab  for  75  to 
90  percent  of  tuition  costs,  then  an 
excuse  for  high  cost  of  education  may 
not  be  valid.  In  any  of  the  tuition 
payment  programs,  tuition  is  all  that 
is  paid.  The  costs  for  books,  paper, 
and  pencils  must  be  paid  by  the  stu- 
dent. There  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  get  started.  Enroll  today  and  begin 
the  enjoyable  road  to  academic  success. 
Only  the  student  can  truly  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  higher  education.  3? 
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Watercraft 

Amphibians 

T RANSPORT 

Enlistees  for 
Reserves 

by  Steve  Janosco 
Santa  Ana  DRC 

Historians  tell  us  that  the  world’s 
first  warships  were  probably  rafts.  A 
raft- like  boat  was  apparently  used  for 
the  first  time  around  3,500  BC  when 
Menes  the  Fighter  was  busy  trying  to 
become  Pharaoh  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt. 

The  granddaddy  of  the  amphibious 
landing  craft  was  also  born  about  the 
same  time.  A “great  leader,”  whose 
name  and  campaign  are  now  forgot- 
ten, took  his  army  - men,  horses, 
transport  and  materials  - across  a 
water  barrier  on  rafts. 

The  “Army’s  Navy”  used  the  20th 
century  version  of  the  amphibious 


“raft”  to  ferry  young  men  and  women 
enlisting  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Escorted  by  personnel  from  the 
Sacramento  DRC,  the  recruits  took  a 
two-hour  cruise  through  the  deltas  of 
the  Sacramento  River  on  a cool  Satur- 
day afternoon. 

The  enlistees  traveled  aboard  “LCU 
1528,”  Utility  Landing  Craft  courtesy 
of  the  USAR’s  481st  Transportation 
Company  (Heavy  Boat)  in  Rio  Vista, 
CA. 

“The  idea,”  explained  company 
commander  CPT  Robert  Clifton,  “was 
to  introduce  the  kids  to  the  Army 
Reserve  and  give  them  insight  into 
things  which  they  normally  don’t  see 
or  hear  about.” 

Something  the  teenagers  and  young 
adults  onboard  the  LCU  had  heard 
about  is  joining  the  Army  Reserve  via 
the  Alternate  Training  Program. 

Under  this  program  — also  called 
the  Split-Training  Option,  high  school 
seniors  and  diploma  graduates,  sea- 
sonal workers  and  non-high  school 
graduates  can  enlist  up  to  (270  if 
HSSR/HSDR  or  180  if  NHDSG)  days 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  their  initial 
active  duty  for  training  and  be  paid  for 
attending  weekend  drills  up  to  180  or 
90  days,  respectively. 


The  prospective  Reservist  can  then 
split  his  basic  and  AIT  between  two 
consecutive  summers.  This  allows 
students  to  complete  their  education 
(whch  the  Army  Reserve  encourages] 
and  seasonal  workers  to  leave  their 
jobs  without  loss  of  income. 

Rick  Pinentel,  a former  student  at 
Fairfield  High,  is  enlisting  for  six 
years  in  the  481st  under  the  Alternate 
Training  Program.  “I’m  into  mechan- 
ics. I want  to  work  on  engines  so  my 
recruiter  suggested  I join  this  unit. 

The  real  reason  though  I’m  joining 
the  Reserve  is  to  get  an  education,” 
Rick  revealed.  After  basic  at  Ft.  Jack- 
son,  he  will  attend  AIT  at  Ft.  Eustis, 
and  study  marine  engineering. 

Heading  back  into  port,  Pinentel 
speculated  about  his  future.  “Now  I 
can  see  what  kinds  of  things  to  look 
forward  to  when  I begin  my  weekend 
drills.” 

The  soon-to-be  citizen-soldier 
thought  the  boat  cruise  “was  great. 
This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  ever  been  on 
a boat.  I thought  it  was  pretty  neat.” 

Who  knows,  thousands  of  years 
ago  ancient  warriors  following  some 
“great  leader”  into  battle  perhaps  ec- 
hoed a similar  sentiment. 


All  aboard  for  a delta  cruise. 
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The  “Top  n 00“  Club  S 


The  Command’s  most  elite  and  successful  on-production 
recruiters  have  been  selected  for  membership  in  the 
Commanding  Generai’s  “100  Ciub.”  These  recruiters  con- 
tributed significantiy  to  mission  accompiishment  during  the 
first  quarter  and  will  receive  a special  certificate  of  recog- 
nition. The  seiection  of  the  top  100  recruiters  was  based  on 
the  number  of  incentive  award  points  accrued  during  the  first 
quarter.  Competition  wiil  be  on-going;  shoot  for  member- 
ship — it’s  a great  honor. 


NAME 

lAPs 

DRC 

SSG  MacDonaid,  Brian  P. 

386 

Portland 

GST  Johnson,  John  W. 

306 

Sacramento 

SFC  Smith,  Joseph  M. 

292 

Salt  Lake  City 

SSG  Carmine,  Cheryi  L 

289 

Balt/Wash 

GST  Jenkins,  Charies 

289 

Salt  Lake  City 

*SFC  Harman,  Meivin  M. 

285 

Richmond 

SSG  Birmingham,  Charies  L 

269 

Denver 

*SFC  Harvey,  Ciifford  M. 

26T 

Harrisburg 

SSG  Golab,  Frank  R.,  Jr. 

264 

Harrisburg 

SSG  Matthews,  Jimmy 

258 

Okiahoma  City 

SFC  Price,  George  E. 

252 

Richmond 

GST  Seese,  Fredrick  D. 

249-1 

Pittsburgh-1 

SFC  Kennedy,  Gary  W. 

246 

Cincinnati 

*SFC  Hayes,  William 

244 

Coiumbia 

SFC  Robinson,  Eugene  B. 

244 

Montgomery 

SSG  Clark,  Robert  L 

241 

Bait/Wash 

SSG  Armstrong,  Charles 

240 

Columbus 

*SSG  Gardner,  David  J. 

240 

Montgomery 

*SSG  Sheppard,  Rona  M. 

240 

San  Francisco 

SSG  Irwin,  Robert  L 

239 

Lansing 

SSG  Sapp,  Wayne  J.,  Jr. 

238 

Jacksonviile 

*GST  Hubbard,  Ronald  C. 

236 

Minneapolis 

SFC  Talbert,  J.  C.,  Jr. 

236 

Coiumbia 

SFC  Dison,  Ronald  E. 

233 

Montgomery 

SGT  Roloff,  Russell  P. 

231 

Denver 

*SFC  Swiger,  Donald  R. 

229 

Harrisburg 

SSG  Swartzentruber,  David 

228 

Des  Moines 

*SSG  Pasquino,  Jerry 

222 

Miami 

SFC  Griggs,  Robert  J. 

221 

Charlotte 

SFC  Moore,  Jerry  C. 

221 

Nashville 

GST  Dameron,  Bobby 

220 

Richmond 

GST  Hanley,  Guy  W. 

218 

Harrisburg 

SSG  Kinlaw,  Bruce  W. 

21T 

Jacksonviiie 

GST  Bailey,  Jackie 

216 

Portiand 

SSG  Bridgens,  Joan  C. 

215 

Montgomery 

SSG  Leeson,  Ira  S. 

215 

Pittsburgh 

SFC  Gallegos,  John  F. 

214 

Salt  Lake  City 

SGT  Gourley,  Gary  W. 

210 

Raieigh 

SSG  Aviles,  Ismael 

208 

San  Juan 

SSG  Thompson,  Michael  E. 

208 

Jacksonville 

SSG  Miller,  Edward  A. 

206 

Peoria 

SSG  To,  Pong  C. 

206 

Los  Angeles 

SSG  Cappuchi,  Anthony  L 

203 

Concord 

SSG  Proutey,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 

203 

Syracuse 

*GST  Brown,  Beecher 

201 

Balt/Wash 

SFC  Nelson,  Thomas  D. 

201 

Minneapolis 

SSG  Baxley,  Gene  E.,  Jr. 

198 

Jacksonviiie 

GST  Niven,  Julius 

198 

Columbia 

SSG  Harvey,  Randali  J. 

196 

Indianapoiis 

SFC  Means,  Deborah  K. 

196 

Montgomery 

**SFC  Nemec,  Donaid  N. 

196 

Des  Moines 

SSG  Bowers,  John  C. 

195 

Portiand 

SGT  Brown,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 

195 

Albany 

SSG  Simmons,  Paui  D. 

194 

Peoria 

SFC  Patterson,  John  R. 

193 

Lansing 

SFC  Farnsworth,  Date  L 

192 

Sacramento 

SSG  Gorman,  Francis 

192 

Oklahoma  City 

SFC  Hand,  John  B. 

192 

Denver 

SGT  Mobiey,  Jesse  A. 

192 

Kansas  City 

SFC  Eiiiott,  Wiliiam  R. 

190 

Miami 

SFC  Jones,  Thomas  L,  Jr. 

190 

Long  Isiand 

SFC  Wiiey,  Timothy  M. 

190 

Los  Angeies 

SSG  Becker,  John  E. 

189 

Phoenix 

SGT  Hunter,  Vance  O. 

189 

Cieveland 

SFC  Kuhl,  Wiliiam  G. 

188 

Omaha 

SSG  Marshaii,  Rita  K. 

186 

Cincinnati 

SSG  Pando,  AibertA. 

186 

Long  Isiand 

*SSG  Horsey,  James  M.,  Sr. 

185 

Bait/Wash 

SSG  Sago,  Dennis  R. 

185 

Boston 

*SSG  Beii,  Richard  J. 

184 

Cincinnati 

*SFC  Carvei,  James  L 

184 

Kansas  City 

GST  Mem,  Ronaid  D. 

183 

Cincinnati 

SSG  Kendali,  David  W. 

182 

Long  island 

SFC  Greer,  Ciinton 

181 

Indianapolis 

SSG  Hinkieman,  Charles  L 

181 

Cleveiand 

*SFC  McLaughlin,  Jack  R. 

181 

Phiiadeiphia 

SGT  West  Ricardo  M. 

180 

Balt/ Wash 

SFC  Biair,  Joseph  K. 

1T8 

Louisville 

SSG  Burgett,  Larry  D. 

ITT 

Charlotte 

SSG  Fidier,  Paui  W. 

ITT 

Seattle 

SSG  Grant,  Gary  W. 

ITT 

Sacramento 

SFC  Spicer,  Doiores  O. 

ITT 

Long  Island 

SFC  Philyaw,  Ciarence  W. 

1T5 

Raleigh 

SSG  Dent,  Marshaii  D. 

1T4 

Phiiadeiphia 

SFC  Lenard,  Willie 

IT  4 

Chicago 

SFC  White,  Joseph  D. 

1T4 

Chariotte 

SFC  Kindig,  Donald  C. 

1T3 

Lansing 

SSG  Phillips,  James  L 

1T3 

Pittsburgh 

SGT  Burns,  EilisA. 

1T2 

Nashville 

SFC  Greer,  Michaei  B. 

1T2 

Portland 

SSG  Kennedy,  James  E. 

1T2 

New  Haven 

SFC  Hiil,  Chariie  F. 

1T1 

Chicago 

*SSG  Ortiz,  Leocadio 

1T1 

New  Haven 

SFC  Shull,  Randy  D. 

1T1 

Lansing 

SFC  Sirratt,  Charles  E. 

1T1 

Kansas  City 

SFC  Bushey,  Michael  C. 

1T0 

Honoluiu 

SSG  Stansberry,  Robert  M. 

1T0 

Coiumbus 

SSG  Brown,  Robert  H.  P.,  Jr. 

169 

Bait/Wash 

SSG  GIttens,  Evaristo  R. 

169 

Balt/Wash 

SFC  Collins,  James  M. 

168 

Denver 

SGT  Combs,  Laurie  K. 

168 

Aibany 

SFC  Danieis,  Henry  L 

168 

Atianta 

SFC  Legrande,  Raiph  H. 

168 

Pittsburgh 

SFC  Mayer,  Edward  J. 

168 

Seattie 

SFC  Quig,  Joseph  B. 

168 

Louisviile 

* Denotes  second  consecutive  membership 
**  Denotes  third  consecutive  membership 
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CHAMPUS  appeals  procedures 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  final  article  concerning  the 
medical  benefits  available  to  family  members  of 
active  duty  personnel.  This  article  discusses  the  ap- 
peal procedures  if  dissatisfied  on  a CHAMPUS  claim 
determination.  Check  with  your  Region  or  DRC  Health 
Benefits  Advisor  for  the  latest  information  on  specific 
CHAMPUS  questions. 

A beneficiary  has  the  right  to  appeal  an  adverse 
decision  made  by  either  a CHAMPUS  claim  company  or 
by  OCHAMPUS.  There  are  several  progressive  levels  of 
appeal.  The  CHAMPUS  appeal  process  does  not  replace 
a beneficiary’s  right  to  initiate  legal  action.  However, 
before  a beneficiary  (or  sponsor)  may  bring  legal  action  in 
court  in  connection  with  an  adverse  decision  under 
CHAMPUS,  they  must  exhaust  all  available  levels  of  ad- 
ministrative appeal.  The  administrative  process  does  not 
replace  the  rights  to  initiate  legal  action.  It  is  that  a court 
rarely  agrees  to  consider  such  a case  until  all  administra- 
tive remedies  have  been  exhausted.  Any  legal  action 
brought  against  CHAMPUS  must  be  filed  in  Federal 
Court. 

There  are  four  levels  to  which  a claim  company’s 
initial  decision  can  be  appealed.  The  first  level  is  informal 
review  by  the  contractor  at  the  point  where  an  initial 
determination  was  made.  The  beneficiary  may  request 
an  informal  review  of  an  adverse  decision  made  by  a 
claim  company  within  180  days  after  the  date  of  notice  of 
the  action.  The  request  must  be  in  writing  and  addressed 
to  the  claim  company  who  made  the  initial  decision.  It 
should  state  the  matter  in  dispute,  include  a copy  of  the 
initial  determination,  and  any  further  evidence  obtained. 

The  second  level  is  reconsideration  by  the  claim 
company.  If  the  informal  review  is  adverse,  the  beneficiary 
may  submit  a request  for  reconsideration  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  notice.  Reconsideration  will  be  performed 
by  claim  company  personnel  who  did  not  participate  in 
the  initial  determination  or  the  informal  review.  Any 
decision  involving  $50  or  less  is  final  at  this  level. 

The  third  level  is  an  OCHAMPUS  review.  If  the 
reconsideration  decision  by  the  claim  company  is  adverse 


and  the  amount  of  benefits  in  dispute  is  over  $50,  the 
beneficiary  may  request  an  OCHAMPUS  review  within 
60  days  of  the  date  of  the  notice.  The  request  should  be 
sent  to:  Director,  Contract  Management,  OCHAMPUS, 
Denver,  CO,  80240.  Any  decision  involving  $300  or  less 
is  final  at  this  level. 

The  fourth  level  is  a hearing  before  a hearing  officer.  If 
the  OCHAMPUS  review  decision  is  adverse  and  the 
amount  of  benefits  in  dispute  is  over  $300,  the  beneficiary 
may  appeal  to  Director,  OCHAMPUS  and  upon  request 
have  a hearing  before  a hearing  officer.  A written  request 
must  be  submitted  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  announcing  the  Director,  Contract  Management’s 
review  decision.  It  should  be  sent  to:  Office  of  Appeals 
and  Hearings,  OCHAMPUS,  Denver,  CO.,  80240.  The 
request  should  describe  the  matter  in  dispute  and  the 
specific  reasons  the  beneficiary  believes  the  adverse 
decision  is  incorrect.  A hearing  will  be  scheduled  at  a 
convenient  location  unless  the  beneficiary  waives  the 
right  to  appear,  then  the  hearing  officer  will  decide  the 
dispute  on  the  basis  of  the  written  record.  If  the  hearing 
officer  and  the  Director  of  OCHAMPUS  disagree  on  a 
decision  at  the  hearing  level  or  the  decision  is  unfavorable 
to  the  appealing  party,  the  case  is  referred  automatically 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs 
for  review. 

There  are  three  levels  to  which  an  initial  OCHAMPUS 
decision  can  be  appealed.  The  first  is  reconsideration  by 
the  Director  of  Health  Services  at  OCHAMPUS.  The 
second  is  formal  review  by  the  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  of  OCHAMPUS.  Any  decision  involving  $300 
or  less  is  final  at  this  level.  Third  is  a hearing  conducted 
by  a hearing  officer  for  which  the  amount  in  dispute  must 
be  more  than  $300.  Again,  if  the  hearing  officer  and  the 
Diretor  of  OCHAMPUS  disagree  or  a decision  at  the 
hearing  level  on  the  decision  is  unfavorable  to  the 
appealing  party,  the  case  is  referred  automatically  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  for  review. 
(USAREC  QOL] 
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Correction 


The  February  1982  Recruiter  Aid  department  contained 
two  errors.  The  title  should  have  been  “Approval  needed 
for  civilian  health  care.”  The  third  paragraph  in  the 
second  column  should  have  read:  “Only  glasses  which 


have  been  lost,  damaged  or  destroyed  may  be  purchased 
through  civilian  sources  with  the  MEDDAC  commander's 
approval,”  instead  of  “.  . . under  the  CHAMPUS  pro- 
visions.” 
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MOS  34Y:  Fire  Control  Computer  Repairer 


Story  and  Photo 
by  Bill  Scholl 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  PAO 

A new  computer  repair  course  for 
an  all  new  MOS  {34Y}  began  recently 
at  the  Ordinance  Center  and  School, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  This  new 
MOS,  formerly  34G,  was  created  as  a 
result  of  the  new  electronic  ordinance 
equipment  coming  into  the  Army’s 
inventory,  according  to  James  Williams 
of  the  OC&S  Training  Analysis  and 
Design  Division. 

Only  the  first  half  of  the  course, 
phase  1,  is  taught  at  Aberdeen.  Phase 
2 is  being  taught  at  Ft.  Sill. 

Phase  1 of  the  Fire  Control  Com- 
puter Repairer  Course  is  20  weeks 
long.  The  course  starts  with  basic 
electronics  and  goes  into  basic  digital 
circuits.  Next,  soldiers  learn  precision 
soldering  and  the  use  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  test  equipment.  At  that 
point,  the  main  part  of  the  course 
begins  — maintenance  and  trouble- 
shooting on  the  Field  Artillery  Digital 
Automatic  Computer  [FADAQ  system 
and  the  equipment  needed  to  test  and 
repair  the  FADAC  system. 

During  the  first  phase  students  also 
gain  a working  knowledge  of  basic 
computer  functions,  electronic  cir- 
cuits, the  use  of  logic  equations,  trou- 
bleshooting and  maintenance  proce- 
dures. Soldiers  will  also  develop  the 
ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  using 
the  reference  material,  logic  and  elec- 
tronic analysis  to  diagnose,  isolate, 
and  repair  malfunctions  in  the  FADAC 
system. 

FADAC  gives  the  cannoneer  the 
elevation,  number  of  charges  and  the 
type  of  round  to  be  used  for  different 
targets. 

Phase  1 is  self-paced,  which  means 
the  soldier  can  work  at  his  own  speed. 
Some  students  finish  quickly  while 
others  need  more  time  to  get  a working 
knowledge  of  the  different  areas  of 
the  course. 

The  course  is  graded  on  a “go”  or 
“no  go”  system  for  each  block  of 
instruction.  Soldiers  are  allowed  three 
attempts  to  receive  a “go”  for  each 
lesson. 

Once  the  first  phase  is-pompleted  at 

May  1982 


Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  the  sol- 
diers move  on  to  Ft.  Sill  to  begin  the 
second  phase  of  their  40- week  training. 

Training  at  Ft.  Sill  is  also  technical 
and  demanding.  It  is  there  soldiers 
learn  to  perform  depot  maintenance 
procedures  on  four  additional  compu- 
ter systems  and  their  associated  com- 
ponents used  by  the  Army’s  field  artil- 
lery. 

First,  the  Tactical  Fire  Direction 
System  (TACFIRE)  and  its  remote 
terminal  devices,  the  Variable  Format 
Message  Entry  Device,  and  the  Battery 
Display  Unit.  TACFIRE  and  its  com- 
ponent sub-systems  is  a digital  com- 
puter system  which  can  automate  all 
aspects  of  an  artillery  unit’s  fire  con- 
trol, fire  direction,  fire  support,  com- 
mand and  control  activities. 

The  Battery  Computer  System 
(BCS]  is  the  next  portion  of  complex 
electronic  computer  technology  which 
the  soldiers  must  learn  to  inspect  and 
repair.  This  system  will  eventually 
replace  the  Battery  Display  Unit.  It 
allows  for  computing  all  firing  data  at 
the  battery  level. 

Next,  the  soldiers  learn  the  Digital 
Message  Device  (DMD]  which  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  BCS.  All  of 
these  complex  systems  must  be  mas- 


tered before  a soldier  can  become  the 
trained  specialist  needed  by  the  Army. 

There  is  one  more  system  to  learn 
before  the  student  can  begin  to  use  his 
technical  training  in  the  field.  Under 
the  guidance  of  highly  skilled,  expert 
instructors,  soldiers  learn  the  com- 
ponents and  the  necessary  maintenance 
skills  to  repair  the  Meteorological 
Data  System  (MDS).  This  automated 
system  uses  navigational  and  radio 
tracking  techniques  to  provide  hourly, 
near-real-time  meteorological  data  to 
the  field  artillerly. 

Once  these  skills  are  learned,  the 
soldier  has  earned  the  MOS  34Y  and 
he  will  put  his  skills  to  work  perfor- 
ming depot  and  general  support  level 
maintenance  on  these  systems  through- 
out the  Army. 

According  to  Roy  Palesano,  Main- 
tenance Branch  Chief  at  the  Tactics 
and  Combined  Arms  Doctrine  Depart- 
ment, Ft.  Sill,  “These  technically 
trained  soldiers  are  highly  sought  after 
by  the  electronics  and  computer  firms.” 

Interested  Active  Duty  soldiers  and 
Reservists  in  overstrength  MOSs,  or 
those  who  are  eligible  for  reenlist- 
ment should  see  their  reenlistment 
NCOS. 


Private  Henry  Florence  troubleshoots  a FADAC  computer  system  during  phase  1 
training  of  the  Fire  Control  Computer  Repair  Course. 
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